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INTRODUCTION 

by Storm Jameson 

IN THE AUTUMN OF 1931 I WAS AT SCARBOROUGH AND AT- 

tended a session of the Labour Party Conference. It was 
a more than usually dispiriting business, since delegates 
and Executive were oppressed by the betrayal of the 
Party, at that time first made public, by three of its lead 
ers. Some at least of the men and women on the platform 
must have expected it, yet with one exception they 
seemed dazed, tired men, in no heart to fight back to 
defend, yes, with a redeeming patience, but not to fight. 
After the morning session I was standing outside, be 
wildered myself, watching the bewildered busy faces of 
the delegates, some known to me, and the secretary of 
the local Party ran up to me with the words: "A young 
German is here, I wish you would speak to her." I turned 
where he was nodding and saw a girl whom at first sight 
I thought a schoolgirl in a shabby coat, with a soft hat 
pulled over her eyes. "This is Fraulein Linke." Now, I 
am afraid of strangers, but some quality in the young 
German, a mingling of shyness and an eager jaunty cour 
age, took me quickly and I heard myself saying that she 
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TALE WITHOUT END 

must come to Whitby to see me and I made arrangements 
with one to bring her. 

To look at, she was, is, the goose-girl of German fairy 
tales tall, slender, rosy-cheeked, with hair like yellow 
silk and eyes of a fine clear blue. In talk with her I soon 
found that she was more like the Youngest Brother, who 
sets out with no better provision than a cake baked by 
his mother, to seek his fortune. With some ridiculously 
small sum in marks she had come to England to see, she 
said, what her "English comrades" were thinking and 
doing. Like the Youngest Brother, she found friends ev 
erywhere. Doors opened to her knock; in poor houses 
she had been given half the bed of the eldest daughter; 
everywhere there were people who talked to her, took 
pains to show her some fragment of the English pattern, 
and sent her on her way with friendly words. As in the 
fairy-tales, simple and noble both recognise the Youngest 
Brother under any disguise, and wish to help him. 

She spoke admirable English this book has been 
written in English and sitting in my room she said se 
riously that she loved England. But she was disappointed 
in the Labour Party. "Why should they sit sad and glum 
on that platform repeating: 'We must be calm, keep 
cairn, do not become excited, and all will be well' ? Why 
don't they wave their arms and shout: 'We are Socialists, 
Jet us fight for Socialism!'?" "Partly because they arc 
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English," I suggested. "Oh, no," she said, with energy 
and growing scorn, "I have talked to English men and 
women of all classes and they are not as if dead since 
ten years." And here is the moment I could write that 
subservience is not among the qualities that made friends 
for her everywhere on her English journey. With polite 
ness and with unshakable conviction she upholds her 
opinions and beliefs in any company. Her air of gentle 
ness is only part of the deception practised innocently 
by the Youngest Brother, whom it aids in getting his way. 
When she left Whitby she was on her way to London, 
with a letter to a Welsh member of the House of Com 
mons. Like any Welshman he has an answer to everything 
and no respect for authority. No one can be sorry that 
he met his match. 

In February of the next year, 1932, I went to Berlin. 
The situation of the Weimar Republic was by now serious 
and after listening to several speeches by Social Demo 
cratic leaders I was able to ask my friend: "Why do they 
content themselves with repeating: 'We must be calm, 
keep calm, do not become excited, and all will be well'?" 
I forget her answer, but since, like all the younger Social 
Democrats, she was already disillusioned about her lead 
ers, it was probably something that need not be repeated 
now that BO many of those leaders have suffered for their 
weakness. 
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She was then working on the Deutsche Volkswirt and as 
a free-lance journalist. She had a tiny new flat in the west 
end of Berlin, of which she was very proud, and no won 
der. It was a good flat. In London she could not have had 
anything half so pleasant at the low rent. Naturally she 
lived sparingly, and I felt sometimes a little anxious when 
I had my evening meal with her that I was enjoying next 
day's meals, too. I felt also very happy. For the first time 
since the war I had the feeling of the months before the 
war, the excitement, the burning confidence of those 
night-long talks in which we were preparing ourselves 
for the new age. I felt almost like a ghost, come back to 
listen to myself talking as when I lived. That was so 
strange since I had long since grown used to thinking 
of myself as the only living one of a section, left behind 
when the others went on I cannot describe it. These 
young Germans, Lilo Linke and her friends, talked, ar 
gued, believed, in our mood of 1913 and with the same 
joy and passion. They felt the same certainty that they 
were going to create a new world, the same scorn of all 
those whom they suspected of not being willing to change 
everything, the same anger against social injustice, the 
same faith. Why, they even used, in another tongue, the 
same words. At one moment I could swear I heard a voice 
I have not heard since 1916 but that was too good to be 
true. 
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There were differences. Behind us in 1913 lay an un 
broken era of peace and prosperity: behind these young 
Germans who replaced us lay defeat, hunger, the long- 
drawn agony of the Inflation. But I am not sure that the 
differences were apparent at that time. The likeness was 
too close and sharp. Also there is another way in which 
we of Class 1913 and they are alike, and perhaps this 
rubs out all differences of age and race, and explains why 
in Lilo ? s small room in Berlin I felt that I had come home 
after a long absence they, too, had in a few months to 
find out that they had been abandoned and that the 
future to which they looked would belong to others. In 
her book she writes of her friends: "Our whole outlook 
was directed towards the future, the future only we 
were like children who were later forced to grow up 
within a week." But I could write that myself, of my own 
section. 

Looking back to those months of 1932 I see that the 
chief difference in the end perhaps it is the only one, 
but it is not trivial between them and us was in the 
sharpened seriousness with which they felt party politics. 
It was inevitable, having regard to the realities of the 
time, and it marks the period. I remember an evening 
when I went with Lilo and another Social Democrat, a 
young trades union official, to visit two Communists, liv 
ing in one of the workers' districts of north Berlin. Their 
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flat was even smaller than Lilo's, a room and half a room, 
very new and clean, holding only the essential minimum 
of furniture. Fortunately they were young and very thin. 
They were very poor as well. In the beginning of the 
evening the Germans were anxious to make their English 
guest feel at home one way they had thought of was to 
tune in to an English station on their wireless set 
through a storm of atmospherics a few words were sud 
denly distinguishable "This afternoon their Majesties 
the King and Queen left London for . . ." To cover this 
failure I asked a question about the coming Presidential 
election. In a few moments they had abandoned entirely 
the politeness suitable to an argument meant to instruct 
the foreigner and Communist and Social Democrat were 
taking the skin off each other's backs with hot words. 
"The Social Democrat leaders are not Socialists, don't 
believe it. In 1919 they called out the army under Im 
perialist officers to shoot down the only Socialists and 
Republicans in the country. Since then they've sold out 
to the Right over and over again, at each crisis. All they 
think about is their jobs. It's owing to them and their 
treachery that democracy is going to be defeated in Ger 
many." "It's owing to you if it happens ! Do you know" 
this to me "that on the 9th of August last year the 
Communists actually voted with the Nazis against Brim- 
ing? Think of it. They voted with the Nazis! And to talk 
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of treachery!" I sat a little bewildered, feeling the weight 
of so much anger and bitterness like blows. It came to me 
that they had learned bitterness too soon. After a time, 
the young wife went out of the room and came back with 
a few sandwiches on a plate and handed them round, 
with a little air of anxiety. 

Two other evenings from that spring of 1932 remain 
in my memory one of the cultured cosmopolitan Ber 
lin that no longer exists in the same form, and the 
other of an older simpler kinder Germany, the Ger 
many for which our grandfathers felt so much romantic 
affection, and which has outlived the war and for all I 
know will outlive even the Third Reich I hope it at 
least. The first evening is a dinner-party in a house on 
the edge of Berlin, near the pine-woods. The house is 
in the new German manner, very plain, solid and digni 
fied, with wide rooms and many windows letting in 
light and air. My host is a Jew, his views, so far as I 
understand them, those of an old-fashioned Liberal 
his wife is gentle, intelligent, cultured, wise. 

Among the guests an American tries to persuade us 
that violence and unreason are gaining ground in Ger 
many so quickly that they may even triumph: none of 
the Germans agrees with him, and one, a banker, drives 
home his argument with a passage from Shakespeare 
bringing us round to another argument, on the value 
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of translating great poetry. Here one breathes an air 
fastidiously cleared of the passions proper to militant 
nationalism without ceasing to be Germans these few 
people have become good Europeans. Precisely that 
seems to have been their crime and the cause why their 
country had to rid itself of them. 

The second evening gave me, as I now think, some 
thing by which to hope. A small apartment furnished 
in the worst of German taste, shabby and over-heated, 
much noise and laughter and eating of curious salads 
and slices of sausages, and then, for hours and hours, 
music, playing, singing, and endless talk about music 
just such an evening as any at any time in the hun 
dred years before the war would to an Englishman have 
seemed strongly German, kind, without anxious pre 
tensions, a little ridiculous in its passion for music, al 
most simple, to be liked because of all the qualities 
wrapped together in the word gemiitlich. The Weimar 
Republic might never have succeeded a crushing war, 
and Adolf Hitler need not have been born in this 
room neither had any existence. It is possible that Ger 
many will never cease from anxious strife until the two 
seemingly irreconcilable impulses the impulse to cher 
ish and absorb the culture of other countries, to become 
European, and the other impulse to cleave only to the 
good German pleasures, to live in that kingdom which 
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runs from the fairy-tales to Der Ring des Nibelungen 
are fused in a Reich which goes beyond both. 

This is something no one, or no stranger, can know. 
But I know this that the young Germans with whom 
I was at this time had between their hands the spark 
of a new Germany very different from the one which 
has triumphed. They had a passionate wish to know, 
understand, and grow to friendship with their late 
enemies. They would not think of the war or of what 
had been lost. Their thoughts at Douaumont were 
turned all to the future: "What did equality of rights 
mean to us? We would not raise a hand for it. We 
wanted to live, to work, to build a world in which was 
freedom and bread for all." I should like to say this 
again and again here was a new Germany, eager, 
friendly, which owed nothing to any leader, which 
looked ardently for the fulfilment of the ideals of social 
freedom and equality, so ill-served by the founders of 
the Weimar Republic, and which has since been mur 
dered by its enemies. Not every one of its enemies was 
moved by hatred of it. More were indifferent or ig 
norant. In 1932 it still lived. I saw it and talked with 
it. I know that it existed and that its temper and spirit 
were what Europe would have done well to notice in 
time. 

In March 1932 it was perhaps already too late. More 
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and more the children of another spirit were thrusting 
their way to the front. As far back as 1924-5, Nazi 
audiences in Munich were yelling themselves senseless 
at the name of Stresemann. Even a foreigner could not 
miss the extraordinary skill with which the Nazi move 
ment was being conducted so that der Fiihrer, to whom 
already homely shrines had been set up in the houses 
of some of his followers, made his entrance on plat 
forms at the highest moment of an emotional tension 
which his appearance turned into something between 
a revivalist meeting and a cup final. Everything that 
could sharpen the emotion was pressed to its service 
songs, banners, and the dead lying in the earth in 
France and East Prussia. There were no subtleties in 
the gospel preached at the meetings. The only con 
sistent and the most articulate note was of hate hate 
of the Jew, of the internationalist, the Liberal, of the 
"Marxist", of the pacifist. Whatever the spring of this 
hate, what humiliation, what injury, done to Germany 
under the shield of a mean Peace, is no acceptable 
excuse for those who used it. It is not pleasant to watch 
an audience of ten thousand human beings transformed 
into slavering hysterics, nor to listen while decent young 
men sing: "Wenn Juden Blut vom Messer spritzt." 
(When Jewish blood spurts under our knives.) In 1932 
it was as hard, in spite of the evidence, to believe that 
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victory would reward such tactics, as that a tolerable 
new age could spring from this mud. The Third Reich 
sprang from it. 

It is true that my eager young friends were defeated 
as long ago as June 1919, when many of them were at 
school. The Treaty of Versailles was dictated neither 
by reason nor humanity, and it is not surprising that 
after no more than four years devoted to slaughter 
Europe was deficient in these virtues. What would be 
surprising, and a miracle, would be a war that ended 
in a spirit of goodwill. My sharpest insight into the 
responsibility of my own and other countries for the 
growth of the Nazi teaching came to me through no 
Nazi, but it came through a young Social Democrat. 
He said in a quiet reminiscent voice: 

"The only thing I remember about the war is seeing 
my mother cry. She had hold of my arm and she was 
saying over and over again: 'Oh, your poor arms, where 
shall I get milk for you? Oh, your arms, your armsP 
But it was after the war, and she had thought the 
blockade would stop at once, and when it was the same, 
still the blockade and no food, she cried. During the 
war no tears. After the war tears every day. That 
was very funny you think so? She has died in the 
Inflation, because she could not understand anything 
any more.'* 
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There are funnier things than the reflection that it 
was on this morass of useless suffering, and on the 
despair and bewilderment of many simple people, that 
the foundations of Nazi Germany were raised. Again 
a year and a half later it was not so funny when, after 
many unanswered letters, I had news that this boy had 
been taken away at night by S.A. men and so beaten 
by them with steel rods that he cried to be killed. He 
was a fair-haired, not very intelligent young German, 
with a slow smile. He was seventeen at that time. 

These young Germans, to whom democracy was a 
living faith, were also betrayed by their leaders, to 
many of whom it was at best a form of words remem 
bered from 1848 and never revised. It would not be 
worth while to remember how the Social Democrat 
Party in Germany, with the other parties of the mod 
erate Left, shuffled to its death, if it were not to remind 
ourselves that freedom dies quickly in timid hands. 
From its beginning the Weimar Republic was in dan 
ger, less by the hatred of its enemies than by the weak 
ness and coldness of its official supporters. There was 
warmth for it in the hearts of many men and women 
but these were not called up to defend it. Democracy in 
Germany died by default. 

Reading the history of the years after November 
1918 you could believe that the parents of the Republic 
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were ashamed of their child from the moment it was 
born. Indeed that it must have been born in spite of 
them! Their sternest measures were reserved for the 
extremists of their own side, against whom they did not 
hesitate to use the military strength of the most reac 
tionary Right. Towards the others, their life-long ene 
mies, they showed a mildness that was never far from 
becoming ridiculous, as if at any moment they would 
beg forgiveness for having ventured to form a republic 
which in any case they did not venture to rule with 
out relying on the help of officials to whom the Weimar 
system was odious. Judges were allowed to show a 
fatherly gentleness towards Nazi rebels, and even to 
disregard the government's decrees against them. Uni 
versity professors and secondary schoolmasters were 
permitted openly to teach disrespect for the existing 
constitution and to foster a Nationalism of the most 
violent and anti-democratic colour. 

I recall that I asked a Social Democrat, a district- 
leader in the Reichsbanner, why the Coalition govern 
ment gave Nazi and Nationalist organisations so many 
opportunities to make inflammatory speeches and to 
work openly against the Weimar Republic. His reply 
that the government wished to create abroad the im 
pression that only Treaty revision would strengthen the 
moderates against the extremists shocked me in re- 
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vealing to what lengths of self-deception a good Social 
Democrat would go to comfort himself. It is possible 
that he believed it: it is possible that the impulse ex 
isted in the minds of certain of his leaders. But only as 
the gesture made by an irresolute and already defeated 
man to persuade himself and others that his inaction, 
is a measure of deep cunning. That it had any other 
practical significance I do not believe. The evidence is 
overwhelming that the Republican authorities neither 
appreciated the strength of the menace of National 
Socialism nor knew how to combat it. As late as the 
autumn of 1931 the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
Severing, a Social Democrat, was assuring his followers 
that the hoses of the fire-brigade could deal with the 
Nazi troops. Such levity is more forgivable than the 
attitude, the methods, which from the beginning the 
leaders of the Left adopted to support their cause. In 
their anxiety to be "correct," to persuade their oppo 
nents that whatever the Social Democrat Party was it 
was nothing that need alarm the most aggressive sup 
porter of the existing social order, they wiped out of 
their words and gestures every vital quality of a democ 
racy. As early as the first meeting of the national as 
sembly in 1919 it had become clear to the old regime 
that it had nothing to fear, that it was going to be left 
undisturbed in its strongholds in the executive and the 
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judiciary. And having no flame in their own hearts, 
these timid Republicans could not kindle it in others. 
It is surprising that their democratic Republic lasted 
even fourteen years, seeing that during the whole of 
that time it resisted every opportunity given to it to 
compel the imagination of the people. Its attitude was 
as freezingly correct as that of the leaders of the British 
Labour Party towards hunger-marching unemployed. 
It left the banners and the songs to its bitterest oppo 
nents and contented itself, but not alas its followers, 
with the recital of a creed in which the living impulse 
had died. It was as far as 1848 from the needs and 
passions of 1919. Yet to feel surprise that it lasted 
fourteen years is to do less than justice to those hun 
dreds of thousands, no, millions, of men and women 
who loved this Republic which in their hearts lived 
with a passion it never had in fact. These cherished an 
ideal, a spirit. Their leaders, or those who had the 
power, kept their enthusiasm for the machinery of a 
Party, which functioned with admirable efficiency to 
reproduce itself, and only broke down when it was 
confronted with human passions it had not known how 
to evoke and forces it had not attempted to control. 
This would be bearable if it were not for the deaths. 
The last day on which, had it been anything more 
vital than a system of cogs and wheels, the Social 
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Democrat leadership might yet have saved itself and 
the Republic, was on the 20th of July, 1932, the day 
on which Herren Braun and Severing were turned out 
of their posts by the proverbial lieutenant with three 
men acting under orders from Herr von Pap en. Severing 
had even known for some few days that the coup was 
preparing and he had rejected all sugges lions of de 
fence. When the blow fell, none of the Social Democrat 
leaders was prepared with a countcrstroke. To llie 
leading trades union functionaries Papen's action ap 
peared first as a possible menace to the approaching 
elections for the Reichstag, which nothing must be al 
lowed to disturb. While the rank and file of the Party, 
and the members of the Reichsbanner and the other 
Republican organisations, waited, expecting orders, the 
leaders had met and decided against taking any action 
until "the situation becomes serious." Since their oppo 
nents had already defied the constitution and were 
plotting openly to overthrow it, so much correctitude 
was unfortunate. Unfortunate in its results, certainly. 
You could say that if the Left leaders were wedded to 
Democracy they most shamefully neglected their law 
ful wife in favour of their mistress Legality. 

On the evening of the 20th of July my mind fled 
back to an evening in March, in Berlin, when a mixed 
company of Germans, Americans, and English gathered 
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in the offices of the Chicago Daily News to listen to the 
results of the Presidential election. The Germans there, 
being all members of the Left and Centre, were anxious 
for the success of Hindenburg. As a good Social Demo 
crat, my friend was anxious. She sat at one end of the 
room close against the loud speaker, to take down the 
figures as they came through. "Ah" a radiant smile 
"absolute Mehrheit" with frowns "keine absolute 
Mehrheit" An English journalist listening began to 
tease her about her "Socialist comrade, Hindenburg." 
"Doesn't it occur to you," he laughed, "that there is 
something very wrong and uncertain in the position of 
your Party when it has to call out its followers in sup 
port of an old reactionary, in the pockets of the East 
Prussian Junkertum? Step after step you've retreated 
into the arms of the Junkers! How do you people like 
going to the poll hand in hand with Junkers? What 
good do you expect it to do yoti?" 

I looked at my friend, who was the youngest in the 
room, her yellow hair tossed back, her cheeks flaming, 
red on white, and thought now of the many thousands 
of men and women who were willing to offer their 
lives, if these were demanded of them, for the protec 
tion of the wretched Weimar Republic. To the criti 
cisms of the English journalist, and he had a great many, 
she defended vehemently the Social Democrat policy 
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"What else can we do ? Hindenburg has sworn to uphold 
the constitution. He will not break his word. He is an 
upright man. We must support him." We left there 
towards two in the morning, when Hindenburg's success 
was certain. I could not help doubts: "Lilo, are you 
sure that you and your friends are right to believe in 
Hindenburg?" 

"We must believe in him. He has sworn*" 

With a little confidence, I reflected that I had so far 
escaped being summoned by the Executive of the La 
bour Party to vote for a reactionary Tory. One never 
knows, in politics. 

Before very long, this trusted ally of Social Democ 
racy had dismissed his faithful Chancellor, B riming, at 
the bidding of the East Prussian landowners, and re 
placed him by the reactionary Papen. The 20th of July 
came next. 

It is natural to feel some bitterness against weak 
leaders, since their failure is visited hardest on others. 
But if it is just to say that my friends were betrayed 
by their leaders, what word is left too bitter for the 
declared enemies of the Weimar State, who for years 
and in order to stimulate them to a prolonged struggle 
injected into their followers the poisons of hatred 
and militant nationalism hatred of the Jew, of Liberal 
ism, of democracy, of the "Marxist," and of the terri- 
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torial clauses of tlie Treaty, for which, as well as for 
the defeat of 1918, all these other objects of their hate 
were assumed to be responsible? It is true that violence 
and unreason make a quicker appeal than reason. It is 
also true that a movement which engages the hearts 
and souls of millions does not appeal only to their 
impulses of hate and vanity. The Nazi crusade succeeded 
in gaining followers because with banners and trumpets 
it promised to do everything the existing rulers were 
only too clearly failing to achieve it promised social 
justice to the workers, security to the other classes, and 
a future glorious victory to wash out the memory of 
defeat. It appealed to young men whom the doctrinaire 
weakness of the Left repelled or disappointed. It had 
other, more powerful supporters. And it seasoned its 
promises with hate, a seasoning which intoxicates more 
quickly and furiously than any. 

This is not the time, nor am I competent, to judge 
what benefits Hcrr Hitler has conferred on his country 
which makes less of the wounds that all can see. It is 
certain that not all those who would have been willing 
to die in defence of the Weimar Republic, and not all 
those who died, were under the illusion that it was 
more than a makeshift democracy. They clung to it 
less because they admired it or had any hope that it 
would turn into a true democracy than because it repre- 
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sented a measure of freedom they feared to lose. Their 
fears were just. A dictatorship, of whatever colour, must 
be master over the minds, as over the bodies, of its 
subjects. All voices must repeat the same creed, all arms 
make the same respectful gesture. This is true whether 
the dictatorship is a closely personal affair, as it might 
be in a South American republic, or whether the 
tyranny is exercised in the name of an absolute state. 
The essential condition of dictatorship, lacking which 
it ceases, is obedience without question. The odd thing 
is, not that there are some people to whom blind obedi 
ence to a man-god or a state-god offers a mystical satis 
faction, but that others can be found to deny that 
dictatorship and freedom of conscience and opinion are 
incompatible goods. I understand but do not applaud 
the man who says that a private conscience cannot be 
allowed to criticise the arbitrary decrees of the leader, 
the state-in-person, still less to vote against them or 
oppose them. I cannot even understand a man who be 
lieves, or affects to believe, that a people becomes 
stronger by sacrificing its right to argue down the Devil 
himself, if the Devil should happen to become the head 
of the state. It is a right for which, in this country, 
men have died. We are not, or not yet, a servile people, 
to take pleasure in obedience for its own sake. 

It is natural that some cruelty should accompany 
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the establishment and maintenance of a dictatorship. 
If bodies and spirits are to follow one pattern some of 
them will need to be broken to fit. This then is the 
opportunity of scoundrels and ill men such as in Ger 
many have been used to flog political prisoners with 
steel rods, to blind, to castrate, or to butcher men, 
usually at night, perhaps with some instinct that such 
acts need darkness. 

Without extravagance, one may suppose some natural 
national preference one nation preferring to use cas 
tor oil, exile, or simple shooting, another leaning to 
wholesale massacres, another to mutilation and bes 
tiality. One can even imagine that in a deeply civilised 
country, as England, the physical brutality would be 
reduced to a minimum, and the preference given to 
moral and economic pressure. Perhaps this is only a 
natural vanity, to be corrected by the event. It is in no 
mood of pride but with deep shame that an English 
man, a lover of Germany, hears of the measures taken 
to enforce obedience and uniformity on Socialists, paci 
fists aiid Liberals. It may be that unauthorised cruelty 
is not a necessary part of the process, and that the 
essential nature of dictatorship is made plainer in a 
letter written by Mr. Wickham Steed to The Times on 
January 23, 1934, in which he asks the sympathy of the 
civilised world for Carl von Ossietsky, a distinguished 
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Liberal journalist and writer, dying in the concentra 
tion camp at Sonnenburg of the means taken to purge 
him of his opinions. 

Long before I left Germany in 1932 it had become 
clear that only a miracle could save Lilo and her friends 
from being swept aside by the gathering waves of vio 
lence. In less than a year, in February 1933, she was 
writing: "We all are desperate here, our hopes are gone, 
we are only expecting dictatorship or civil war or even 
both. I feel confused and tired and in some way de 
ceived. By whom, by the others or by myself? Since 
ten days I am trying to be calm. Marches, demonstra 
tions, flags, my neighbours' wireless voices shouting 
through the walls, a people mad crying a hundred 
thousand at one time 'heil, heil,' like wild animals. 
Every notice in the papers is a provocation, every march 
hurls the heart. We are working hard in the office to 
record every event and every decree, for the future to 
read, and every word I write is bitter to me. In the end 
one has either to commit suicide or try to handle the 
situation, but I am too young and without experience 
to learn it quickly. There is not one of my friends who 
is not involved with it. That is the worst: this uncer 
tainty which doesn't allow us to see three hours ahead. 
Every ring of the telephone, every knock at the door, 
may begin that which would not be bearable. The faces 
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of my friends are white, shadows under their eyes, even 
if we speak of something pleasant or indifferent, our 
minds are going on behind this conversation with fear. 
We are like strangers here: the people's festivals are 
not ours, the songs, the speeches, the words, the future. 
Suddenly we are cut off from everything round us, life 
has been taken out of our hands, we feel old and tired 
and don't have the comfort that those coming after us 
will carry on our work and ideas." A month later she 
wrote: "I was thinking very often of England every 
day but I did not feel strong to write. I am happy if 
the day is only dull often it is unbearable. Now I am 
making a plan for the rest of my life. When the fate 
of our paper is decided I shall rather soon come to 
England to look for a chance to live. Shall I not be 
able to write little articles in English? and so I hope 
to go on. Well, I shall fear nothing for the future, 
having here no present and the past wasted. I promise 
already to-day not to show myself to you if I am once 
being afraid or dull." 

She stayed two or three months in Germany after 
the Deutsche Volkswirt had been suppressed. Before I 
saw her again I had seen and talked to a few of the 
German refugees in London. None of those I knew were 
destitute, but they were living, as Lilo said later of 
herself, "from my sixpence to my mouth." A young 
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lawyer, nephew of a judge who had had the temerity 
to give a decision against Hitler only a short time be 
fore his triumph. A musician who, as a Jew, was pre 
vented from working in his profession, and so became 
an exile from two countries at once. They lived in com 
fortless furnished houses and rooms, and in the evenings 
visited each other to drink coffee and to make light 
together of the rubs of exile and the coldness of un 
familiar rooms. I could not help wishing that all these 
outposts of a culture different from ours could be called 
in, and sent to found a colony in some much smaller 
provincial city which they would humanise with their 
love of music, their eager, observing minds, and their 
genius for conversation, which needs only three or four 
friends and a pot of coffee to put out its happiest 
flowers. 

These were the fortunate ones, who had still some 
thing by which to hope. There were many more whom 
the hastily-formed committees tried to save from de 
spair. The Labour Party Conference at Hastings was 
haunted by the ghost of German Social Democracy, in 
the shape usually of a young lawyer or doctor, with a 
pale intelligent face, and no money. What did these 
revenants hope for from their "English comrades" as 
sembled ? 

Then one brought me a letter from a young Socialist 
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iu Germany. "No one has harmed us. I was forced to 
give up my course, since my mother is half a Jew I 
could not get work even if I was taking my degree well. 
So on my mother's birthday the neighbours were very 
kind and brought presents that they were sorry. C [his 
older sister] is dismissed from her position but that is 
because a man must have the work. So she is saying to 
me: 'Perhaps that is right but now you, Franz, must 
work for us or we starve. 9 So now I must forget all I 
believe with my heart that we should teach people to 
think and to be free, and I should become a Nazi. Or 
perhaps should I join with the Communists to work 
with them for another tyranny, this time like Russia. 
I would feel happy if you would show this letter to an 
English boy of my age and write to me what he says, 
but write that it shall be a wedding we are discussing. 
As the Nazis say, We are living in historic times. I think 
that it is easier to make an opinion of historic times if 
one is not living in them. So perhaps he shall say some 
thing to help me." 

That evening as I came home I was tired and very 
late. I knew that Lilo would have been waiting in my 
flat since the afternoon, and all the time as I hurried 
to finish my work I was thinking that I must do this 
and that, and say this, to give her courage. Never had 
London seemed more inhuman and exhausting than it 
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did that evening. I stood a moment or two in the corri 
dor before I opened the door and went in. There in my 
room, radiant as the day, stood the Youngest Brother. 
She did not expect or need comfort. She was like 
Ulysses, pleased to have a story to tell. 

If since then she has lost courage at any time, I have 
not been allowed to see it. And when we planned what 
would be best for her to do, the cautions and the doubts 
were all mine. It is in my mind that the generation to 
which she belongschildren during the war, to whom 
it meant hunger and the half -comprehended despair of 
elders, and who came to adolescence at the demoralising 
period of the Inflation must have learned, perhaps 
unconsciously, a conviction that nothing is safe. At any 
moment the ground may heave and open. One should 
be prepared for anything, for sudden happiness, or for 
poverty, civil war, or exile. I thought, too, that the 
experience of this generation should be recorded, as 
much as the experience of the war, of which many valu 
able records already exist in many languages. And this 
I was anxious for my friend to do, before she had for 
gotten any part of it. But it will take time and even 
the Youngest Brother must earn her bread, so in the 
end we thought that she should begin by writing the 
story of one year, a year when she went to look at 
France at first as an adventure shared with five friends, 
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and afterwards going on by herself, "to see and explore 
as much as possible. First of all I would travel all over 
France. Later I would see the rest of the world." Here 
is that story. It was wrilten first in English, the language 
she likes best to speak, because in it she feels "free." 

It was worth writing. First because in it there are 
glimpses of a young Germany which no longer exists. 
This Germany was our friend, and it will only be polite 
in us to remember it for a moment. The story itself is 
worth listening to, for the unselfconscious directness 
and honesty of the narrator, for the spirit which ac 
companied her to Douaumont and led her into such 
adventures as that of the Marseilles fishing boat, for the 
sudden vivid scenes which she evokes with only a few 
words and those the simplest-: a cafe in a poor quarter 
at night, lit by one lamp, under which a young man is 
being shaved; a weaver's room in Lyons, with high 
windows, and the looms before which the women sit all 
day, weaving and gossiping; the myriad-hued fish lying 
on the deck of a Mediterranean trawler. An unquench 
able gaiety illumines the book. The new Germany from 
which it sprang laughed a great deal, and at itself and 
its defiant, unrealisable hopes. 

STORM JAMESON. 
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A WORKERS' COLLEGE IN FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN. ABOUT 
sixty students, men and boys, the youngest just eighteen, 
the oldest nearly forty-five. The majority of them were 
skilled and experienced labourers "experience" was one 
of the conditions for entering the course but there were 
others who had not yet looked beyond the same machine 
and the same four walls of their workshop in all their 
lives. Some of the students were Frankfurt residents, the 
rest had come from all over the country for a nine months' 
course in economics, politics, law. When I entered the 
lecture-room the first time, I hesitated these men and 
boys lived in a world of their own, and perhaps my de 
cision to join it had been a mistake which might cause 
me disappointment and pain. I seemed utterly out of 
place. An unwanted intruder. I did not dare to choose a 
seat. I looked round, examining face after face, hoping 
for one that might reveal a friend. 

My eyes got hold of Fred. He was reading and did not 
take the least notice of the expectant noise. I crossed the 
room and chose a seat as near as possible to his. He looked 
up for a moment; I tried a smile, but it soon died away. 
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His surprised expression was not an encouragement. 

Soon afterwards the tutor entered. He invited me to sit 
in the front row, and I could not refuse to do it. I collected 
my papers and books and hurriedly changed my seat. 
Everybody was now looking at me. I was very embar 
rassed. 

I was the only girl. The tutor thought it easier to con 
trol the boys if I turned my back to them. He could have 
saved the trouble. We all wanted to learn as much as 
possible. Most of us were keen Socialists, determined to 
understand. And afterwards to lead and rule. Nine 
months of studies seemed short enough to reach our aim. 

Every day we assembled in the same room. Four lec 
tures in the morning, two in the afternoon, and some 
hours of writing and reading at home. I worked hard to 
keep pace. Gave lectures, wrote essays, debated, asked. 
And with all that I did not only follow my ambitions as 
a student and had I not to defend the honour of all 
women as well? but from the first moment I meant 
something more : I wanted Fred to notice me. 

I was soon on excellent terms with most of the men 
although some of them certainly accused me in their 
hearts of being a bourgeois. The rest just did not bother 
with me. 

With Fred it was different. He always waited for me to 
approach him first. And he did not give me many chances 
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to do so. What made things even more difficult was that 
I had become self-conscious. I watched my steps towards 
him very carefully, invented tricks to meet him which 
did not always work and which drove me into an uneasy 
and unsatisfactory position. When I finally got him into 
a conversation, he answered with a benevolent irony 
which made me angry and offensive. 

I loved Fred the first time in my life that I not only 
fell but fell headlong into love. I wanted to show tender 
ness and warmth, and was forced to keep my head cool 
and to argue about the importance of democracy for the 
proletariat. The only way of awaking any kind of pas 
sion in him was to take a very liberal point of view and 
thus to give him an opportunity to go to the extreme. 

Towards the end of the winter I caught influenza and 
was forced to stay in bed for nearly two weeks. The first 
days I was so ill that I did not care about anything. But 
soon, still under the influence of fever and tiredness, I 
started dreaming day and night of Fred. Life was hope 
less and full of misery. The greater part of the term had 
passed. I had not come nearer to my aim. Perhaps I would 
have to leave at the end of the course with that still burn 
ing desire in my heart. 

Shivering, I lay in bed. Melancholy flowed through my 
thoughts like rain. 

At the beginning of the second week Fred sent a bunch 
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of yellow roses. They came from the finest shop in town. 
He must have spent a fortune on them. I was too happy to 
take much notice of their colour and of the conventional 
words on his little card. 

He had missed me. And he wanted me back. Everything 
was at last ripe for the beginning of the romance. The cur 
tains open. The heroine walks in with a bouquet of red 
roses I had to alter that. From the right enters . . . 
and so on. 

I used the rest of my days in bed for the construction of 
love talks, changing words, adding smiles, trying to be 
mysterious and attractive and tender. Unfortunately 
I could not give the whole time to these fantastic balloons. 
I had to prepare a lecture on the United Steel Works. But 
after each hour's work I took a short leave and for ten 
minutes I flew through the air. 

I just managed to get well for the day on which my 
lecture was due. During the whole time of my speech, 
which I rattled out like a gramophone record, without 
any particular enthusiasm, my eyes were occupied in 
searching for Fred. 

He was hidden behind the broad shoulders of a Berlin 
mechanic. In the interval I went over to talk to him, 
starting with the phrase which, after a week's careful 
consideration, I had chosen as the best. Fred was the 
same far-off boy as usual. He congratulated me on my 
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"very interesting" lecture and accepted my elaborate 
thanks for the flowers with a gesture which made nothing 
of them, and a polite but empty smile. 

I felt rather a fool when I returned to my seat. And 
got up during the next lecture to say that the institution 
of the dole could have a very demoralising effect. The 
longing for protection, I said, took the place of the will 
for self-defence. And so on, in the same strain. 



COMRADES 



ONE DAY I WAS TOLD THAT FIVE OF THE STUDENTS INCLUD- 

ing Fred planned to go for a short trip to France after 
the end of the course. On their bicycles. To make it as 
cheap as possible. 

From that moment my brain worked only in one direc 
tion. I hired an old lady's cycle, and evening after evening 
I practised in a quiet side-road. Spring was coming, tiny 
leaves pushed their way to the light, the air was moist 
from rain and hope, in every little front garden snow 
drops, crocuses and tulips were dancing, on every tree 
blackbirds sang their jubilation. 

I saw nothing of it my eyes were fixed on the handle 
bars but I felt it all in every beat of my heart. My legs 
were bruised, every minute I turned over to the ground. 
Yet, yet I was happy. At first. Then I contemplated giving 
it up altogether. There was no point in making myself 
not only a fool but a martyr. 

But there was a stubbornness in me which forced me 
not to submit. So I jumped on the pedals again and 
again. Clenched to the handle-bars, my back bent like that 
of a frightened monkey. And finally I managed to keep 
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my balance and to remain sitting and treddling for 
some hundred yards. 

One morning I rode to the college, landing in a 
gracious curve and giving myself the air of an experi 
enced rider. The blackbird warbled loud. 

I made friends with one of the five boys: Hein 
Flenter, a leather-worker from Kiel. He was kind, but 
very shy. My sudden sympathy confused him much. 
We spent two Sundays together in the country, walking 
over the hills, marching through old villages, singing 
and laughing. He was as simple as water. After one day 
one had known him all one's life he was a playmate of 
childhood. 

At one of the "meetings" of the five in which they 
talked the details of the trip over it was a great under 
taking, especially since they had no money and did not 
know a single word of French Hein moved the reso 
lution: "That this group will allow a girl to take part 
in the trip." Girls can always be made useful, and be 
sides this, my knowledge of French, however scattered 
it was, might be valuable to them. All four were against 
the idea. They reproached Hein with being selfish and 
in love. Hein insisted. At last they decided to invite me 
to the next meeting. 

The five boys were among the youngest of the stu 
dents. Fred, as the oldest, was just twenty-two, a few 
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months older than I. Yet it was not his age that made 
him seem superior. It was his seriousness, his self-con 
trol, the clearness of his mind, and the determination 
which was to be felt behind all he said and did. At 
least, so it seemed to me. The boys did not consider it 
with quite so much appreciation. They called him either 
haughty or "too intellectual" or "no real fun." 

But there was only one opinion about Bruno, the 
printer from Leipzig. He was "a jolly good fellow." His 
Saxon dialect and he could not open his mouth with 
out using it was enough reason for constant laughter. 
He was absolutely reliable and one of those who share 
the last crumb of bread with a comrade without asking 
him questions or expecting any efforts at gratefulness. 

Hermann was a Bavarian carpenter, tall, fair haired, 
with arms as strong as iron and a very sensitive heart. 
He could have fought with a lion, but would not kill 
a fly. He was decent, straightforward and quiet. Yet a 
good joke could make him roar with laughter. 

The last of the company was Paul, a railwayman from 
Silesia. He seemed to be slow and dull, but his brain 
worked as precisely as a machine. His answer came 
usually at the last, yet there was always something in it. 
His outlook on life was that of a peasant. Whenever he 
got a chance he told about the little village where he 
was born, his old father who had twice become a 
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widower and just married a third time. There were six 
teen children, four pairs of grandparents, dozens of 
aunts and uncles, and Paul was full of stories about all 
of them. 

I liked the boys. They were all good workers, of a 
hard and healthy type, the best of comrades, genuine, 
well balanced in themselves, and inspired by a still 
unbroken faith. They saw misery and depression every 
where. Every chance for their own lives was already 
blocked. Political difficulties were growing rapidly, the 
confidence in their leaders was shaken. But they were 
not yet willing to lose hope and to give way to the quite 
different ideas which were already marching along the 
roads. Socialism was still alive. 

On the first of May we all joined the demonstration. 
Red flags were waving. Thousands shouted: Workers 
of the world, unite! Thousands sang: The last fight let 
us face! Thousands greeted: Freedom! 

Fred marched with the uniformed squads. He was 
a member of the Reichsbanner, the military organisa 
tion of the Republican parties. All demonstrations 
joined at the Exhibition Square. I saw Fred pass at the 
head of his local group, and I called his name. He lifted 
his right arm to greet me, smiling, happy, enthusiastic. 
His slender body seemed well at home in the uniform. 

There was never another first of May for us. 
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THE BOYS ALLOWED ME TO JOIN THEM. OF COURSE, THERE 
was no question of my riding with them. "We shall be 
on the bikes twelve hours a day, and we can't be both 
ered to push you." I was rather relieved. It is a trying 
job to keep properly balanced. 

We agreed that I should travel by train and meet 
the boys in the evenings. That would give me time to 
explore the place, to look for a cheap restaurant and 
to fix up rooms in a small hotel. The evenings would be 
interesting with the exchange of our adventures and 
experiences during the day. We all caught fire with the 
idea. Sometimes the trip took on for me an importance^ 
in itself. 

Our courses ended in the middle of May. We finished 
off with a dance which lasted until the early morning. 
On the way home through the grey dawn of a sunless 
spring day we all realised suddenly what we were going' 
to face. We would be scattered again over the whole 
country. For all of us there was nothing but uncertainty 
ahead. It was a good idea of the five boys to dare the 
trip to France. We could only gain by it. 
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Through one of the miracles in a working man's life 
they found the necessary money, throwing it all into 
a common purse. There was just enough for bread and 
butter and one hot meal a day, a cheap bed and some 
unavoidable extras. I had saved some money and, more 
over, sold my gramophone. Of what use was it to me 
when my own heart was singing all the time at the top 
of its voice? 

The morning after the dance at five o'clock I was 

awakened by the ringing of bicycle bells and loud calls 

in the road. I ran to the window, still heavy with 

dreams, and looked down to the street. There the boys 

^stood, ready for the journey, laughing and shouting 

^good-bye. And off they went with the wind, before I 

had made my head clear. 

I went out to the balcony. The lamps in the streets 
were still burning, but the sun was already painting 
the sky, and the red clouds stirred hope and promised 
happiness. Every now and then somebody came down 
the road, alone, sometimes two, a man and a woman. 
I counted their steps, which moved noisily over the 
pavement, with the throbs of my heart. The first tram- 
car was passing, nearly empty. Beyond the little park 
at the other side of the road, over the top of the trees 
[ saw the dim line of the hills, far in the distance. 
And I heard the birds starting their day, trying the 
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same few notes over and over again. I was overflowing 
with joy and strength. I only needed to spread my arms, 
and I should fly over the park, the hills, farther and 
farther. Into an unknown world. 

I followed the next day hy an early train to meet the 
hoys in a mining village near Neunkirchen, one of the 
important industrial places in the Saargebiet. Max 
Schneider, a fellow-student, had offered us hospitality 
in his father's tiny house and had further promised to 
arrange a visit to a coal-mine. 

When I arrived at the village station I found Fred 
waiting for me. He saw me standing at the window, and 
he ran over to open the door. It was only then that I 
noticed him, and a sudden thrilling happiness closed 
my throat. 

He looked marvellous. Tall, slender that slenderness 
which shows its lines through the heaviest clothes his 
black, shining hair brushed back from the high fore 
head. He was used to people noticing him he was so 
different from everybody else. There was always the air 
of a stranger around him, as if he were cut off from his 
real environment, and one was almost surprised to hear 
him talk German. Every suit looked well on him, and 
his movements were both smooth and quick. 

I was never tired of imagining him in luxury driv 
ing a car, dancing, riding on horseback, travelling he 
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was made for a life of that style. His reserve and quiet 
ness and irony were perhaps only the attempt to keep 
within the limits of the position into which his fate had 
forced him. 

But there was a new warmth in his dark eyes. His 
brown skin was reddened by the wind which during 
the last two days had been constantly blowing against 
him. He greeted me as if he had been eagerly waiting 
for my arrival for the first time frank and cordial. Was 
I at last reaching my aim? My head was dizzy. I was 
longing to close my eyes or to lean against him or even 
both. But love had made me careful. I must neither 
surprise nor rush him. The only thing I could do was 
to wait as patiently as ever without even making him 
feel that I was waiting. I had to be there, that was all. 
And I just smiled back at him. 

When we came to Mr. Schneider's house we found 
the four other boys sitting in the kitchen, noisy with 
laughter. Hermann had torn his plus-fours the only 
pair of trousers he owned on a nail which stuck out 
from the bicycle saddle. Now he was mending them 
with great ceremonies, refusing Mrs. Schneider's offer 
to help. Since he did not want to be found by me in 
his underclothes, he had fastened one of her aprons 
round his waist. 

The rest of the boys, including two of Max's little 
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brothers, were peeling potatoes; in fact, they were 
hindering each other more than doing any good. Mrs. 
Schneider was moving about preparing the meal. There 
was a hot and not unpleasant smell in the room of fat 
and cabbage and beef, and the boys hardly kept their 
hunger back. 

They had had an exciting time on the road, two 
lovely spring days with the last of the fruit-trees still 
in blossom and hundreds of flowers in every little gar 
den. They had stopped -after a run of nearly eighty 
miles and had spent the night in the youth hostel in 
Kaiser slautern, a new, modern building "with the com 
fort of a luxurious hotel." There were even shower- 
baths. And all that for sixpence! 

Hein was dreaming the whole time about Paris. He 
had looked through a picture-book of the town and felt 
already quite at home there. "Of course, the Eiffel 
Tower . . ." and "You know, the Arc de Triomphe. 
. . ." The more empty the landscape became, the more 
colours Paris took on. At last everybody grew fed up 
with his descriptions. He cycled on, dozing: "Paris, 
Paris . . ." until he suddenly drove into Bruno's flank 
and both of them tumbled to the ground. Bruno ut 
tered his strongest Saxon curses, which made the fun 
for the others even greater, and whilst Hein tried to 
bend his bicycle into some shape again, the rest of the 
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boys sat down on the edge of the road and helped him 
with clever advice. 

There was another story how Hermann blushed as 
a pretty girl near Worms talked and waved to him, and 
how terribly he cursed later because of his torn trou 
sers. And how absolutely ridiculous Paul was the whole 
time with his family tales. 

A lorry driver had given them a lift for nearly forty 
miles. They found out that he was a Party member, too, 
and developed a plan how to get rid of the over-aged 
Party leaders. One should shoot them, simply shoot 
them. There was no way out of the present mess unless 
one used violence. 

The rest of the time they had amused themselves by 
guessing the different makes of motor-cars and motor 
cycles which were passing them by the different noises 
of the engines. Fred had scored the highest number of 
right guesses, but certainly he had told me that already. 

No, of course he had not. And whilst the boys were 
telling me all these adventures, he sat in a corner, as far 
away from the others as possible, his head leaned back, 
fast asleep. How tired he must be. How I loved him. 
With an intensity that burned my body and made it 
stiff and strained. There was no room left for anything 
else. 

Max came home. He had got permission for us to go 
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down the pit on the following afternoon. Women were 
not allowed since the last accident, but there would 
certainly be a chance to smuggle me in. 

Max had often been down himself. His father was 
a miner, and it was by mere chance that Max worked 
in the coal company's office instead of in the pit. He 
told us a great deal about it, stories of work and hero 
ism and loyalty. When his father came home from his 
shift he joined him. We could not hear enough of it. 
It was a new world for all of us, and besides this the 
first time for nine months that we had come into close 
touch with working men again. The studies had en 
tirely absorbed our time and interest and we all felt that 
we were in danger of losing the simple ground under 
our feet. 

Made half drowsy by the talking and the heat in the 
little room, I lifted a kitten that was strolling round my 
feet. It was covered with coal-dust, which made its black 
coat look grey. But it caressed my palm with purring 
warmth. I always loved cats. They never give up being 
animals. They to come and go as they like. One mo 
ment they seern affectionate and the next lonely and 
absent-minded. One can never be sure of them. Their 
gracious movements charm our hearts, and their faith 
less paws tear our hands. They are cruel and strange. 
And yet we take them into our house, trying always in 
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vain to tame them and to make them our own. 

I lifted the cat's head and looked into its long eyes. 
And suddenly I understood why I loved Fred. And 
while I still felt the growing of that new surprise, Fred 
leaned over the table and whispered in an angry voice 
which I had never heard before : "Why don't you leave 
that dirty animal alone?" 



PIT 



IT WAS LATE IN THE AFTERNOON WHEN MAX TOOK US TO 

the coal-mine. At first it did not seem as if I would find 
a chance to slip in. Finally I managed to get hold of 
one of the French directors a strong man, pale and 
black like a ghost from the bottom of the mine. He was 
a business man, and as such he gave his orders to the 
miners. But they respected him as "a fine fellow" since 
at the last disaster, some years ago, he went down as 
one of the first rescuers and carried two injured men 
out on his back, without thinking of the still existing 
danger. Miners have a good memory for such events. 

He was not a man whom one could impress with a 
smile. I explained the circumstances, told him that I was 
a good mountaineer and used to tiring bodily work 
which w r as not at all true and so at last he agreed, more 
to get rid of my insistence than to please me. To the 
boys I spoke of a great personal success. 

We all got special clothes: a pair of old pants and 
socks, a shirt, a serge suit, an old, worn-out trilby hat, 
or something which once resembled it, a scarf, a warm 
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coat, a pair of heavy boots, and a big red handkerchief. 
I tied it round my hair and put the hat on top whilst 
Hein used it as a fine Socialist tie and the others to 
blow their noses in. 

There was a great laughter when we all met outside 
the cage. We felt like going to a beggars' dance. We had 
to sign a paper in which we declared that in case of any 
accident we had no claim against the company. What 
seemed to us a game thrilling by its danger was for 
thousands of men a daily work. 

The miners from the day shift were just finishing 
work, the cages were lifting them up, black and tired, 
the lamps in their .hands already put out. At the same 
time the new shift went down with lighted lamps, greet 
ing the others or just mechanically stepping into the 
cage one after the other disappearing into the depth. 

We went down with the last. Each of us had got a 
lamp as well, and we curiously fiddled about with the 
heavy things. With a tremendous speed the cage shot 
down, but it went so smoothly that we did not feel any 
thing but a strange pressure in our ears. 

We formed groups of three. I went together with the 
guide, Posener, and Fred. Down to the seventh floor, 
about seven hundred metres deep. We turned to the 
left, and soon we had lost the others from sight. 

I have forgotten all the technical details now in fact, 
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at that time I was not listening to the explanations of 
our guide. But what I perfectly remember as if it only- 
happened yesterday are my feelings and impressions 
during that terrible walk. There it stands, vivid like a 
dream and as dark and heavy as a nightmare* Four 
hours we were down in the pit, but to me it seemed a 
human life's eternity. 

With the changing of my dress a new reality embraced 
my heart. Things were naked and immensely intensified. 

I lifted my lamp. The dim light crept over the black 
walls which water had covered with a shining, oily sur 
face. Shadows moved everywhere. Three yards in front 
of me marched the guide with steady steps. Behind me 
followed Fred. Yet I felt as if there was no human being 
besides me, as if I were lonely and lost, and, with that 
yellow light in my hand, searching for my soul. 

The air was moist and cold. A strong draught was in 
most of the passages angrily blowing against us. At 
first we could walk rather upright, but later we often 
had to creep and crawl. 

And what an infernal noise! Before I went down I 
had a sentimental idea about coal-mining and more or 
less expected to hear nothing but the sound of the picks. 
Now there was a stunning rattling of the empty or 
laden coal-wagons we had to press ourselves against 
the wall to let them pass; the shouting of the boys who 
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conducted; the nearer or farther hammering of the 
boring machines; the voices of the men who tried to 
overcome these noises; and the dripping and splashing 
of the water which was to be heard in sudden moments 
of a quiet interval. 

In the beginning I had tried to avoid the muddy 
ponds on the floor. I had taken care not to stumble over 
the railway-tracks nor to run my head against the iron 
supports. I had kept my ample coat near to my shiver 
ing body. I had distinguished things around me, had 
watched the working miners who were naked to their 
waists and turned coaly faces towards our guide. When 
they found out that I was a girl they started talking 
with me and laughed the white of their eyes and 
teeth glaring like those of negroes. They pointed at my 
own face the coal-dust had coloured it like theirs. 
After a moment they started work again. They split the 
coal off with their drilling machine, swung their picks, 
grasped the edged blocks of shining stone and threw 
them on the running belt which slowly moved them 
towards the wagons. 

All looked barbaric and threatening, and the mechan 
ical rhythm only deepened this impression. In these 
surroundings everything was hostile to me. I tried to 
see the expression in Fred's face. His blackened skin 
nearly made me laugh. But there was a determined 
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stare in his eyes. I had no importance, no reality for 
him. In that moment I knew for certain that, whatever 
might happen, I should never get hold of him. He was 
something outside myself. If I would touch his warm 
body, it would turn to ice under my grip. 

A thousandfold tiredness crept over me. Only with 
disgust did my constrained lungs hreathe the cold and 
wet air. The soles of my far too hig shoes shuffled 
through the mud. I was suddenly unable any longer to 
lift my feet and stumbled at every second step. My head 
and shoulders dropped. Yet I ran at least four or five 
times against the iron supports of the roof. I was a 
puppet in a Punch and Judy show, and somebody was 
hitting me again and again with a flat lath against the 
head. I could not even protest. 

My hands had become too stiff to pull the coat to 
gether. My body was swaying from one side to the 
other. I went like an old, old woman coming home from 
work, tired, worn out, without illusion. I had ten chil 
dren, and they either left me or died. I had a husband 
whom they brought home one evening on a stretcher 
killed at work. All my life my feet went only over 
stones. 

I knew Fred hated me for my ugliness. But I had 
given up the fight. He would not love me when I was 
old. He would not cherish me when I was ill. He would 
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not fill my empty soul with happiness. He would al 
ways let me alone, just let me alone. 

I was carrying a lamp. But it was all too dark. 



JUST A STAMP 



WHEN WE STEPPED OUT OF THE CAGE WE FOUND THE 
others already waiting for us. The boys were absolutely 
thrilled and beside themselves with the adventure. Now 
they insisted that we all should go, dirty as we were, 
but so funny with our black faces, to the canteen to 
warm us and to treat our guides and ourselves to a glass 
of beer. 

So we w r ent, and they forced me to drink a glass, too, 
although I told them that I had never drunk one in all 
my life. I had taken my hat and the handkerchief off, 
and when I looked into a mirror, I saw a fierce, black 
face, the eyelashes sticky with coal, the trace of a tear 
running over the left cheek, and the whole picture 
framed in yellow hair. 

The strange appearance suited my strange mood. I 
drank a second glass and felt much better. Then a third. 
A fourth. The boys wanted me to move a vote of thanks. 
I got up from my seat. My neighbour supported me. I 
nearly fell over to the table which seemed very far off. 
I had to grip twice before I could lean on it. I looked 
at the men and boys. They all watched me expect antly* 
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I lifted my glass to greet them. I started a speech: 
"Friends and comrades ..." 

I talked and talked and talked. Words flowed from 
my lips, only interrupted by the laughter of the men. 
I was terribly pleased with myself. Sometimes I saw my 
hands moving vaguely before my face. I did not care a 
bit for Fred. Why had I been such a fool? I could get 
any man I wanted. I was perfectly sure about that. 
Ridiculous to break my heart for Fred. I would show 
him that I did not care a bit for him. Just show him. 

Suddenly I fell back on my chair. Waves of applause 
reached my deafened ears. As soon as I had regained 
some strength after that enormous effort, I staggered 
out of the room and held my head under the cold water 
tap. Two minutes afterwards I sat in one of the pit 
head baths and heard the boys splashing in the cabins 
to the right and left. And whilst I brushed my nails and 
wiped the soap out of my ears, I was just wondering 
what I had said in the canteen. I felt quite sober again. 

We went to bed immediately after supper and de 
cided to leave the following morning for Verdun. My 
room was up a steep staircase in the attic, some of the 
boys slept in the front room, the others in the back 
kitchen. 

I had just started undressing when I heard somebody 
coming up the steps. I opened the door to let the light 
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shine out. It was Fred. I laid my hand on the banisters. 
"Could you lend me a stamp, darling?" I smiled I 
was not able to say a word. I went into my room, and he 
followed me. He had to bend his head when he entered 
the door was so low. Carefully he shut it. And whilst 
with trembling fingers I opened my bag, he leant back 
against the door and looked at me. 

And I laid the bag down and looked at him. His 
khaki shirt was opened at the neck, his sleeves were 
rolled up, all that was young and boyish in him was 
suddenly wide awake, he was a bit tipsy, just a tiny bit. 

We both breathed deeply at the same time from the 
bottom of our lungs we never finished that breath 
properly, it threw us together, I felt his arms round me, 
his lips on mine, I smelled his skin, held his head with 
both my hands, I did not close my eyes, I wished to take 
his face in them for ever God be my witness, I want 
you, I want you 

Downstairs a door was slammed, and without looking 
at me again or saying a word Fred turned away and 
left the room. He had forgotten the stamp. 
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SHORTLY BEFORE NOON I ARRIVED AT VERDUN. THE STATION 
was some hundred yards away from the town. The road 
was covered with dust and rubble, every blast of wind 
blew the sand up high into the air. Terror fell on me 
as I entered the streets. I was too young when the war 
was going on. But the name Verdun was more than a 
battle. It had become a symbol. 

Rows of new houses, re-erected in the ugliest pre-war 

\ 
style. They seemed empty, dead, provisional; as if they 

were not really meant to be lived in. And between them 
every now and then one which was completely fallen 
down, nothing but a heap of stones and refuse. Huge 
war memorials fresh from the hands of the sculptors. 
And in dozens of shops view postcards from the battle 
fields and ash-trays "made from genuine shell." 

I passed a tailor's shop. He had put his coats and 
jackets on dummies outside the show windows, and in 
two ranks from the entrance leading down to the road 
way. There they stood on one wooden leg, with a 
wooden ball as head. The wind lifted their empty sleeves 
in a mournful gesture a party of cripples horribly 
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sneering at the surviving passers-by. 

I entered a tiny restaurant which looked so poor and 
shabby that it was sure to be cheap. Some workers were 
having their lunch, and when the waitress came, I just 
pointed to their plates and ordered the same. After a 
bit I drew nearer to the men we were all sitting on the 
same long bench and asked them if they knew a simple 
hotel without, well, I did not know the French word 
for bugs, so I just made my fingers creep and jump 
over the table. 

I was a bit afraid how the men would treat me after 
I told them that I was a German. It was the first time in 
my life that I met Frenchmen, and besides that French 
men in the war area. I was very relieved when they 
made me understand that they were not going to blame 
me for happenings which had made me suffer as much 
as themselves. And I was a Socialist, so I was a friend, 
anyhow. 

I felt especially attracted by one of the workers, 
Pierre, a young man of about twenty-five. He had trav 
elled all over France with a big fair and had been em 
ployed at the merry-go-round. But the bad times had 
forced the owner to give him the sack, and my friend did 
not even mind that. He was fed up with the job. He had 
found work at the cemetery of Verdun as a gardener and 
grave-digger, and he thought the change from the jazzy 
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tunes of the hurdy-gurdy to the slow rhythm of hymns 
quite a pleasant one. 

His father was killed two days before the armistice. 
He had owned a little public-house about forty miles 
from Verdun, and his mother had carried on there as 
long as possible. Pierre got used to going to bed with 
the roaring of guns. He found it more exciting than 
frightening. Now his mother and two sisters were living 
at the same place again. Would I like to go and see 
them? I could spend the night there, they would put 
me up as a guest, of course, his guest. 

But that was impossible for me, since I expected the 
boys about nine at night. The men had recommended 
the Cheval Noir as a cheap but decent hotel, and Pierre 
offered to take me there. It was better than I had dared 
to hope. Pierre helped me to arrange everything with 
la patronne. I took three rooms the beds were so big, 
that two boys could easily sleep together. One of the 
rooms had two separate beds, one behind a curtain in 
a recess. I chose that for Fred and me. And I looked 
at the patronne when I decided that, but she took it 
as a matter of course. 

By arranging it like this, the price for each of us was 
rather low, and I congratulated myself for it. We could 
get a hot meal at the same place, and after some bar 
gaining I got soup and meat and vegetables all for six 
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francs each person, vin compris. 

The rest of the afternoon I was left to myself. I 
walked all over the place. The terror faded away with 
every hour. At last it became a strange town, just a 
strange town through which I went, sight-seeing. One 
gets used to everything. Even battlefields change after 
a while into a landscape. 

I spent an hour in a little cafe, together with an 
American who was in search of ghosts. Later I peeped 
into a tiny shop where a profiteer kept German war 
remains from as far back as the 1870 war; helmets, 
photographs, officers' stars and shoulder-straps, some 
steel helmets, soldiers* documents, and so on. It was 
an absolutely ridiculous museum, nothing but rubbish. 
The whole thing looked exactly like a store of fancy- 
dress uniforms which you can hire for a night of fun. 

I did not go into the citadel. It was rather a high en 
trance fee, and I* preferred waiting to know whether 
the boys would like to see it 

All these attempts at occupying my time did not 
really deceive me. Verdun was just a magazine in which 
I impatiently turned over the leaves waiting for the 
night. 

And at last it grew dark. The lights in the streets 
flamed up, and every lamp was a star on the heaven of 
my expectation. I went back to the hotel, crouched 
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on the edge of the bed, started dreaming, and after a 
while fell asleep. A merry-go-round moved in my head. 
I tried to remember a spring song, but in the second 
verse my memory left me. I woke up, switched the light 
on and sat down in front of a dull little mirror. 

I used my cream and powder, tried a lipstick which 
I had bought in the afternoon, and rubbed it all off 
again. I watched my face as if it were a stranger's. I 
could not help thinking that I looked more like a child 
than a woman waiting for her lover. Would it look 
different when I was lying in his arms? Would he think 
me beautiful? Or could he only love himself and would 
use me but as a mirror? 

I did not dare to think of my body. I only thought 
of my face. 

Between nine and ten the boys had promised to 
arrive. At nine o'clock I stood already waiting at the 
station which we had fixed as a meeting-place. It was 
very cold, and my summer coat was rather thin. I kept 
walking up and down the dark square. After a while 
I was as stiff as wood. 

A young soldier was waiting like me. I asked him for 
the time, just as a pretext to start talking. He was very 
polite, and the boredom of the unpleasant hour made 
him talkative. 

I pretended being English so as not to rouse his sus- 
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picion against German spies. Did he like to serve his 
conscription? No, he loathed it. To-morrow he got his 
fortnight's leave after half of his time was over. He was 
a mechanic, had worked in a garage and was interested 
in nothing hut motor-cars. When he had finished his 
conscription, his father would help him to open his 
own garage. He lived somewhere in the Normandie. Had 
I ever been there? 

How slowly the time moved. Would the boys be able 
to keep the appointment? The moon was rising, and 
a huge searchlight sprang up and went, sprang up and 
went. The little soldier told me that it came from the 
top of a giant war memorial. Would they never let the 
sky rest; never let the dead sleep? 

At half-past nine I shook hands with the soldier and 
walked down the road towards Saarbriicken, along 
which the boys had to come. I sat down on a milestone. 
Motor-cars, lorries, bicycles passed me every now and 
then. No sign of the boys. I asked the lorry drivers if 
they had overtaken them. No. How could I keep my 
hope warm in that freezing night? 

I heard the clocks strike three-quarters. Then ten. A 
few minutes later I heard somebody talking German, 
I jumped up, the boys pulled the brakes Hein and 
Fred. 

"We lost the others, they must be a long way behind 
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us." But the fact was as I later found out that Fred 
had given up. Hein had urged him to wait for a lorry 
which would give him a lift. At last they had found one, 
and Hein, pleased with the chance, had accepted the 
driver's offer to carry him as well. Hein was such a 
decent fellow that he did not mention Fred's failure 
and invented the story instead. 

Finally the rest of the boys arrived. They were all 
worn out. The way was much too long and hilly to be 
managed properly in a day. Like hungry wolves they 
started the meal. The poor patronne had to fill the bread 
basket on the table at least four or five times for which 
she could not charge a penny since it was part of the 
meal. The boys did not even notice her suffering face. 
The nearer the end of the meal came the more afraid 
I was. What would Fred think about the sleeping ar 
rangement? During the day it had all seemed so self- 
evident to me. Now I wished I had not been quite as 
certain of his feelings. I was ashamed of giving myself 
so easily away. But it was too late to change anything 
and I had simply to go through with it. 

I led the boys up to our rooms. They were too tired 
to start any objections and, beside that, too pleased 
about the low price. The hardest moment came when 
I had to explain to Fred that he was to share the room 
with me. He gave me a quick glance. My face went hot 
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with shame. I only dared to breathe again when he ac 
cepted it: "Very well, my dear." He said good night to 
the boys. Paul tried to make a funny remark, but Hein 
stopped him by pulling him into the other room. He 
must have seen or guessed that there was no choice be 
cause there was only that one way for me. 

When we had shut the door of our room we both 
tried to behave as if we had already passed a hundred 
nights together, as if we did not expect anything ex 
traordinary. 

I undressed behind the curtain whilst Fred washed 
himself. When I heard him, lie down I slipped through 
the curtain and quickly finished my own toilet. Fred 
had turned his back to me. Hesitatingly I asked him if 
I might switch the light off. "Yes, please." "Good 
night!" "Good night, sleep well!" In the dark I groped 
to my bed, drew the curtains back and lay down. 

The moon was shining through the open window. I 
watched its rays which fell right over the bed standing 
in the middle of the room. The bed started to swim. 
The longer I looked the farther it was away. I did not 
move, I did not breathe, my heart was beating high up 
in my throat, I tried not to think, I tried not to cry, I 
tried to keep all life down in myself. But I waited until 
it seemed unbearable. 

I sat up in bed. And suddenly, in a low voice, Fred 
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said: "Are you awake?" And I whispered back I was 
nearly choking: "Yes!" "Do forgive me . . ." "What is 
it, my dear?" "Will you come over in my bed?" 

And without saying a word I stumbled the few steps. 
Carefully I slipped in and laid my head on his arm. I 
felt that no tenderness had made him call for me. I 
kept my body stiff and just a bit away from his. I did 
not dare to move nearer to him. Too far I had gone 
already. So I waited again* 

And after some minutes of terrible silence Fred drew 
his arm away from under my head and started to speak. 
I saw his face in the light of the moon. He did not 
look at me. He addressed somebody beyond the bed. 
Every word covered me with a flake of icy snow until 
at last I was buried and dead. 

"Did you know that my father was killed quite near 
to here? At Douaumont? We shall walk to the place 
to-morrow. There won't be any trace of him left he 
got smashed to bits. And besides thousands died on 
the same spot. It would be funny if by Some chance I 
should just step on it." 

I sat up in bed and laid my head on my knees. My 
grief, my exhaustion, my childish selfishness, and the 
fact that I was so inexperienced and lonely, led my 
thoughts and feelings on a horrid way. What did his 
father what did all the millions of killed and wounded 
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and crippled matter to me in this hour of my life? Did 
they really die for me? I had never heard of them. 
What did Verdun mean now to me? A little town with 
a cheap hotel and a room for me and Fred. There were 
no past and history, no future and politics for me. Mem 
ories of the years behind and hopes for those to come 
were all far away in a mist of unreality. Only this room, 
only this hour was, and I sailed in it over an ocean of 
darkness and pain. 

I stared into the moonlight. The building opposite 
with its narrow, iron-barred windows was a prison. Lie 
there any men or women awake with the same terror in 
their hearts as in mine? Why did Fred talk, why did 
he not let the dead be dead and have the courage to 
live? How I despised, how I hated him. Did he not feel 
that he humiliated my living body by talking of those 
who had ceased to be? But what did he care for me! 

I went over into my own bed. Yet Fred went on talking 
as if he had not noticed it. About his youth. He was 
just five years old when the war began, his little sister 
Dora was two. His father was one of the first to leave, 
a young man of twenty-eight, and his mother started 
work at a munition factory. When she came home from 
her shift, she just dropped on the bed, too tired for 
some hours to move a hand. 

So Fred became responsible for the household. He 
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went shopping, lie made the beds he had to climb on 
a stool to do it properly he cleaned the room, peeled 
potatoes, and nursed Dora. She looked like an angel, 
innocent and sweet, and he loved her like a slave. 

They lived in Frankfurt, in a tiny flat in the fourth 
floor, on top of the house. When the French aeroplanes 
came, everybody had to take shelter in the cellars. But 
often he was so tired that he did not hear the alarm- 
signal. Once he awoke, his little sister hammering with 
her fists on his breast and crying aloud, terrified to 
death. And with nothing but their night-shirts on they 
dashed barefooted down four stories of stone steps to 
the cellar. 

It was hard for him to start school and to do all his 
work as well. But somehow he managed even to be the 
best in class. He loved reading, and he became so skilled 
that he could read whilst he was doing his little jobs 
at home. He learned dozens of poems by heart. When 
he was ten he was already able to distinguish between 
good and bad ones. He read the classics when others 
had not finished the stories of the Red Indians. The 
teachers helped him as much as they could, but the boys 
did not like him he was never able to join their 
games. They made fun of his love for Dora. She died 
soon after she was six. It gave him a wound which 
never healed. She was under-nourished, and an influ- 
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enza which otherwise she would easily have resisted 
killed her in a week. 

From that moment a bitter hatred began to grow in 
him. He took an interest in politics, and inevitably he 
became a Socialist. The books he read now had to 
supply him with arguments and reasons, he fought all 
the battles in his own head, and the more he learned 
the more his hatred grew. He hated a social system 
which let the poor die, whicji made it impossible for 
him to follow his longing for studying, which forced 
him to become a clerk in a factory with horror he had 
refused to work as a mechanic like his father, he just 
could not think of having always dirty hands and 
which would never allow him to enjoy beauty and per 
fection. He could not live in poverty, and yet, what 
else could he expect? 

"This trip, is it not just a swindle? We shall only be 
able to press our noses against the glass to look at the 
things in the show windows. This shabby hotel, this 
creaking bed, that patched linen. Don't you still smell 
the bodies of those who slept here before? How could 
I love you here? Yes, I love you as much as I can. 
Forgive me that it is so little only. Could I give you 
more than I have?" 

If he did not take life full into his grasp, it was only 
because life did not offer him enough, and he was too 
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proud to be satisfied with what circumstances were 
willing to grant him. He was never willing to bow his 
knee to necessity, never inclined to make concessions 
and to choose the lesser evil of two. Was his pride 
nothing but the wish not to waste himself in trifles and 
to wait for the time when he could throw himself into 
the task? Was he a revolutionary for whom the moment 
of the revolution had not yet arisen? Yes, he waited 
for the barricades. He would know his place, he would 
not hesitate. 

My thoughts went hopelessly round and round and 
round. And all the time my heart was crying: "I would 
have painted the heaven golden for you; I would have 
fetched a star as your night-lamp, and my songs would 
have made the birds jealous. And you never think of 
me, you speak only of poverty and Socialism and death 
at Douaumont. . . ." 

I just did not understand. 

At last we both fell asleep ; disillusioned we fell into 
a lonely sleep. 
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THEY ALWAYS SAY THAT THE FRENCH MAKE A BUSINESS 
out of their battlefields. I think they have every right 
to do so. What other use will that vast stretch of land 
round Verdun ever have? There is no peasant who 
would dare to plough and sow and reap here. The place 
is damned, and the air is spoilt by the smell of carcasses. 

We six went over the new-made road, the only bit 
of level space as far as we could see and even that was 
only an artificial one. Motor-cars dashed up and down, 
their tyres merely enjoying the modern thoroughfare. 
But only the breadth of the road was civilised ground. 
To the right and left the wilderness began. 

Shell-crater near shell-crater. Most of them filled with 
thick, green water. And out of that swamp green wil 
lows, copses and weeds were growing, a dense mass of 
uniform colour. Formerly little woods had been here. 
Now only one tree out of twenty was left, standing 
out from the underwood and stretching some lonely 
branches against the sky broken, blackened, crippled, 
without a single leaf. And so for miles. Pathetic me- 
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morial. A wound which would never heal, Nature never 
willing to forgive. 

French aeroplanes were spinning round above. The 
boys looked up with longing eyes, stopped, and started 
arguing about the engines, technical innovations, the 
possibility of changing civil aeroplanes into military 
ones. If they could fly but once! 

They walked in front of Fred and me, all four in one 
rank, marching left-right, left-right. What fine soldiers 
they would be disciplined, enduring, courageous. How 
safe they felt. Fifteen years ago they would have crept 
here on their knees. 

Fred and I went a few steps behind them. From now 
on the boys left us as much as possible to ourselves. For 
my part I did not mind anything so long as they did 
not ask for explanations or excuses. Fortunately they 
did not attempt to do so. A poor man has no formality 
in these things. There are already so many obstacles in 
his life that he does not bother about convention as 
another one. 

But Fred felt very uneasy. Not that he would have 
been ashamed if he really had become nvplover during 
the past night. But that he had not done what every 
body expected him to do, that he had been haunted 
and restrained by memories of a terrible kind, gave him 
a constant feeling of failure. And perhaps as I now see 
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it this feeling more than anything explains his later 
attitude. 

For six francs each how cheap things become if one 
only waits long enough! we entered the casemates of 
Douaumont. The guide gahbled through his speech; I 
translated parts of it to the boys conquered by the 
Germans, installed telephones, air filters, were driven 
out by the French, and so on, the whole bloody history. 
Did anyone, did even Fred feel much? We are a hard 
ened generation, grown up in the neighbourhood of 
death and fighting and misery. This place was only the 
climax, more in the nature of a confirmation than of a 
surprise. So here all that happened, which we knew only 
from the newspapers and afterwards from books and 
films. 

And once again, later, on the top of the fort, looking 
over the devastated and deserted landscape, crater near 
crater forming a restless ocean, fourteen years after the 
end of the war, we asked each other: Is there anything 
so valuable that it would justify all that? What did we 
care for the nation's pride and honour? What did 
equality of rights mean to us? We would not raise a 
hand for it. We wanted to live, to work, to build a world 
in which was freedom and bread for all. It was good to 
be alive. But did we not know that already before we 
came to Douaumont? 
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What did Fred think? Every now and then I cast a 
quick glance at him. He looked tired and worried. Were 
his thoughts wandering hack to his dead father? He 
hardly spoke a word the whole day through. And since 
he never encouraged me to say a word, we walked in 
silence over the battlefields. Yet I knew that he was 
neither weak nor sentimental. He came to the same con 
clusions as all of us, but he added one more thing: 
bitterness. 

We saw the huge cemeteries ten thousand, fifteen 
thousand soldiers buried, every one in a separate little 
grave with his separate cross but every grave the same 
size and all the crosses uniform. The whole looked so 
tidy and well organised. There will be no waste of time 
when the trumpets of Doomsday sound. Arms to their 
sides, the skeletons rise as one man to their feet, and off 
they march in military columns to heaven. At the mo 
ment when they joined the army they had to give up 
their individuality for life and death and eternity. 

It was a cold day. A slight rain drizzled from the 
clouds. We walked and walked battlefields, cemeteries, 
memorial halls we saw nothing but death and devasta 
tion and glory. But although a growing melancholy 
overshadowed our souls, we could not make up our 
minds as to the meaning of all we saw. Was it still a 
reality for us, that is for me, for Fred, for Hein and the 
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other boys ? I doubt it. Although we all knew, of course, 
how abnormal such an attitude was. But at that time 
we had not yet learned to look back to the war as foster- 
father of present politics it needed a long and bitter 
experience to realise that. Our whole outlook was di 
rected towards the future, the future only we were 
like children who were later forced to grow up within 
a week. 



VERDUN PARIS 



WE AGREED THAT WE WOULD MEET TWO DAYS LATER IN 

Paris, at the main entrance of the Gare de 1'Est. I was 
glad to leave the boys. I was slowly moving towards a 
deep and very dark pit of despair. There was no hope 
of avoiding it. I could only try to prolong the way. 

In the train I travelled with a great many young 
soldiers going on leave or returning home after finish 
ing their service. There was an Arab from Morocco, 
radiant with happiness at being "through." He was a 
handsome, quick-witted fellow and had succeeded in 
reaching the rank of sergeant. "If I do a thing, I do it 
well." 

Did the French soldiers respect him in spite of his 
colour? Certainly. So far as they were inclined to re 
spect such a young and "low" superior at all. They 
never treated him differently although perhaps they 
kept themselves a bit apart. He did not mind that. What 
made him suffer the whole time was that he always felt 
cold, oh, terribly cold ! Would I like to see a picture of 
his family? He took his cap off and produced from 
under the lining a small photograph. I could not help 
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laughing. A Bedouin family with dozens of children at 
different ages, all in their native costumes, before the 
entrance of their "house" a tent on the edge of the 
desert all looking with frightened eyes into the camera. 
Impossible to relate them to this young soldier who had 
just learnt to handle the most up-to-date machinery of 
modern warfare, but was longing for nothing but re 
turning home to the heat and the sand and the tent. 
Carefully he put his name in Arabian letters into my 
little note-book in case I ever happened to come near 
the desert. He would be so pleased to meet me again. 

One of the soldiers started eating bread and cheese in 
tremendous quantities. He invited everybody to join 
him he really could not finish all himself. So we all 
had a meal to which each of us contributed a bit some 
apples, a piece of chocolate, biscuits. We ate and laughed 
and made such a row that an old lady left the com 
partment with every mark of protest. Now the soldiers 
started singing, a pretty rough song, I suppose, but 
since I did not understand a word, I was not forced to 
blush. I enjoyed it very much and joined in the chorus 
with hahaha, 

It seemed ages since I had felt as happy as I was with 
these men. I forgot all my misery and only hoped the 
train would never reach Paris. But the nearer we came 
to it, the more everybody became agitated and occupied 
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with himself, packing up things, buckling on the bayo 
net, tidying his hair, looking out of the window and 
pointing to familiar streets and buildings. 

The train had not quite stopped when they all jumped 
out, greeting relatives and friends, hurrying on to catch 
other trains, shouting a short good-bye at each other 
most of them forgot to think of me again and to say: 
"Au revoir, mademoiselle!" 

I could not stay in the compartment indefinitely. 
There was no doubt; this was Paris. So I had got to go 
out. I dropped my suit-case on the platform and waited. 
Everybody around me was talking, everybody around 
me knew where to go. I had not the slightest idea where 
I should sleep that night. And I hated the idea of 
looking for a place. 

I left the suit-case in the cloak-room and went out of 
the station. After the calmness of the battlefields the 
noise of Paris was overwhelming. Motor-cars were driv 
ing at dangerous speed. I was so stunned that they 
nearly ran me over, if a policeman by his angry shout 
ing had not warned me. 

Blocks of huge hotels were facing the station. They 
looked so expensive that I decided to turn into one of 
the narrow side-roads. The doors of public-houses and 
shops were wide open; tables, chairs, hundreds of kinds 
of goods were all brought outdoors into the street; fish, 
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cheese, oil smelled; cats jumped about; children chased 
each other; women haggled; men pushed; all was ani 
mated, dirty, cheap, and primitive. I noticed every tiny 
detail. I was wide awake and yet separated from every 
thing as fay a pane of glass. 

In the Rue Louis-Blanc I found some small hotels 
which seemed suitable to our purses. I went in and 
made enquiries and finally chose three rooms in one of 
them. Fred would have to sleep with Hein on the first 
floor, the other three on the second floor in a room 
which had a big comfortable family bed and a camp- 
bed, and I would take the third room near to that of 
Fred and Hein for myself. 

I felt deadly tired, went to bed at once and did not 
get up until the following noon. Thus I saved at least 
supper and breakfast. But my exhaustion was not gone. 
Something within myself fiercely ate up all my courage 
and strength. 
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I LEFT THE PLACE TO LOOK FOR A RESTAURANT SOMEWHERE 

in the neighbourhood. Everybody moving, shouting, 
gesticulating. I bought some chocolate and decided not 
to have a meal at all. The idea of having my lunch in 
one of the crowded places filled me with fear. I walked 
and walked. I did not find the Paris I had dreamt of. 
Neither did I feel able to identify anything I had read 
and heard and seen in photographs and films. I had 
expected to be overwhelmed. I was not willing to court 
it. 

The town had something ghostly for me. The sky was 
covered with clouds. Wind was blowing. The air was 
damp and unpleasant. The houses round the Gare de 
1'Est looked all alike, grey or yellow, with straight, long 
windows, cast-iron low lattices and half -rotten shutters. 
Perhaps they were hollow and would break down mali 
ciously during the following night. I saw naked walls, 
dirty backs from which the plaster had fallen down, 
narrow courtyards. Huge advertisements in horrible col 
ours covering the whole top front. Fat women, the wives 
of the caretakers, who stood or sat before the house 
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doors, talking, reading, working, staring. They seemed 
to grow like poisonous mushrooms from the muddy soil. 

Even through side-roads the traffic rolled densely and 
carelessly, as if it were a matter of no importance to 
run over a few old women, children or cats there are 
so many of them. The rattling of the buses could have 
awakened the dead. They were, small and shaky and 
overcrowded at least on the platform and in the sec 
ond class, which was only half the bus. I felt very an 
noyed that there were two classes in such a tiny vehicle, 
which thus was quite unevenly laden, and yet rushed 
with amazing pace only to be forced to stop at the next 
street corner for more than five minutes. 

The tram-cars seemed to be even worse, the under 
grounds smelled of soap and poverty, the women looked 
slovenly, the Bohemians ridiculous in their self -con 
sciousness and false pretence. The invitation to throw 
my letters into a lamp -post put an end to what I could 
bear. I hated the place. Hated it because of its care 
lessness, its ease, its perpetual noise. And because it left 
me lonely and stranded and did not pay the slightest 
attention to my protesting mood. 

I climbed up to the roof-garden of the Galeries La 
fayette. It was raining now. All the people had left. 
And I was longing so much for somebody to whom I 
could have talked. Nothing but roofs and chimneys and 
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far on the hill the famous Sacre Coeur. 

In spite of the rain I resumed my walk. What else 
could I have done to pass the time without spending 
any money? In a tiny milliner's shop I saw a black vel 
vet cap forty francs. That was extraordinarily cheap 
for many women and exorbitant for me. Yet I hesitated. 
For a woman a new dress or a new part of an outfit 
means a new and happier soul. I needed it. Since I was 
mad and there was not a single moment when I did 
not realise that state of mine I might just as well be 
mad enough to buy that cap. 

I went in and asked to try it on. I pretended being a 
travelling American who had taken a fancy for "cette 
petite chose la" The cap suited me remarkably. I drank 
the flattering words and the adoring looks of the poor 
milliner with deep satisfaction I was so thirsty for ap 
plause. I prolonged the pleasure by trying half a dozen 
different hats and caps in all of which she found me 
equally beautiful. Finally I chose the first one, paid the 
forty francs I did not dare to count the number of 
meals which I would have to renounce and walked out 
with the compliments of the woman. I felt that at least 
I was somebody. 

When I came to the Gare de TEst at half -past eight, 
I found the boys had already been waiting a full hour. 
They had had good roads all the day through and only 
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became confused from the moment when they entered 
the boundaries of Paris. They were still laughing about 
their latest adventures. 

The night before they had been forced to stop at a 
village they simply could not ride any farther. I had 
given them a short catechism of important questions 
and answers: Could we have a cheap bed? Could we 
have a cheap meal? Where is the w.c.? Please, a white 
loaf, a brown loaf, half a pound of butter, two eggs, how 
much? Non 9 monsieur, oui, madame, nous sommes des 
Allemands, we don't have any money, thank you very 
much. They had made Hermann read out the whole list 
in his best Bavarian pronunciation to the owner of the 
village inn. 

At first the man had taken that amiss, but when he 
saw the laughing faces of the boys and the silly one of 
Hermann, who, rather confused, muttered the rest of 
the speech, he gave Hermann a friendly kick and made 
them all sit down. Heavens, did they get a meal meat 
and sausages and potatoes and bread and butter and 
lots, oh, lots of wine, bottles and bottles and bottles. 

There were other guests in the pub, and they had an 
endless conversation with them, making vast use of 
pointing and grinning and little sketches on the table 
which grew the crazier the more the wine went to 
their heads. If they did not understand each other, they 
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laughed laughter is international. 

When they asked for the bill in the morning the 
patron made them, pay such a ridiculously small 
amount, and besides gave them such a parcel of sand 
wiches to eat on the way, that they did not know any 
other way of expressing their extreme gratitude but by 
kissing his unshaven face one after the other. That was 
Monsieur Bichon, and he would live for ever in their 
memory as a generous benefactor and marvellous model 
of a decent man. 

The nearer they came to Paris, the more their excite 
ment grew. Hein looked constantly for the Eiffel Tower 
his imagination made it reach high up to the clouds. 
And so I met them again, full of life and the radiant 
happiness of youth. Here they were in Paris, ready to 
conquer the town. 

Had I prepared everything? Where was the hotel? 
They wanted to bring the bicycles there, to have a wash, 
and then ah, walk through the streets, see the lights, 
the theatres, cinemas, shops, the expensive restaurants, 
be part of the night-life. What had I done last night 
and to-day? How lucky I was to have seen so much 
already. I must show them everything. How did I get on 
with my French? Could one bave a decent meal for five 
francs? Did I know how many inhabitants there were 
in Paris and how many foreigners? 
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Hein was the first to discover my new cap. "Did you 
buy it here? It looks awfully smart very Parisienne!" 
We all laughed. Even Fred remarked that it was really 
nice. And so we marched to the hotel, the boys push 
ing their bicycles and I running from one to the other, 
and we all were happy and full of expectation. 



PARIS NIGHT LIFE 



AFTER A HURRIED MEAL WE WENT "SIGHT-SEEING." AT FIRST 
down to the Metro. With the exception of Hein who once 
had spent a short holiday in Berlin, the boys had never 
seen one. The awful smell did not trouble them it 
just added to the fun. They tried to find out the cause 
of it. Had one of the workers at the time of the con 
struction left his breakfast parcel with cheese sand 
wiches in a corner of the station? No, that was impos 
sible, because it smelled at all stations alike. Did the 
women of Paris come down here to wash their husbands 9 
dirty socks? 

But they left this question open and discussed now 
the technical side of the underground. Fred joined in 
the conversation. I had never understood anything about 
machinery nor did I feel the least interest in it. I tried 
to pay attention, because I did not want to be left alone, 
but I was only happy when I succeeded in getting them 
on to more general things. 

We walked through Montmartre, through main roads 
and side-streets. We saw all the places which everybody 
knows from hundreds of film comedies and light operas 
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and revues. The boys enjoyed it immensely. They loved 
the lights and the colours and the elegance and the 
fancy uniforms of the restaurant porters. They turned 
round after every made-up prostitute a creature whom 
they had never before met in such a "luxury edition." 
Every coloured man or woman roused their excitement. 
And what funny languages they talked. But what the 
boys liked best were the innumerable little cafes where 
one could sit hi the street to drink a cup of coffee and 
watch the passing world what a strange idea, but 
worthy of Paris! 

It was all a tremendous circus to them. Of course, 
they would have liked to enter some of the places into 
which the others went just out of mere curiosity to 
see what they were doing there. They did not envy 
them. They felt no regret at being forced to stay out 
side. They had never thought in all their lives that 
amusements like these were meant for them. Possibly 
they would not even have enjoyed them. They were 
class-conscious workers, and they knew their place. 
Montmartre was part of a world which in their hearts 
they had already condemned to death. 

Once or twice I had tried to speak to Fred. But soon 
I felt that he wanted to avoid me. This night it hurt me 
more than anything he ever did. I had waited and 
waited. I had tried to keep a smile on my face. I had 
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fitted my moods to his which I had patiently endured. 
But now the last remains of patience and hope were 
gone. 

I walked over to Hein and asked him if he would go 
home with me. Of course. We left the other four, who 
could not have enough of it all, and went back to the 
hotel. At the door of my room I said good night to 
Hein. He gave me his hand: "Good night, my dear. 
Sleep well. I shall wake you to-morrow morning." 

If I could have laid my arms round his neck and just 
cried. But I knew that I should have been betraying 
him and myself if I had accepted his kindness. 

I opened the door. Shut it. Locked it. It was a ges 
ture of finality. 

There was no chair in the tiny room, just a bed, a 
small table, a wardrobe and the washstand. Through 
the open window a sick, greasy smell entered and at 
tached itself to everything. On a long string an un 
shaded globe hung down, giving a cold, dead light. I 
switched it off, let my coat and cap drop on the floor, 
slipped out of my shoes and lay down on the bed. I 
was too tired to take all my things off, and besides I 
even did not want to. It seemed so unnecessary. 

I do not know how long I lay like that. Tears were 
running down my face, and again and again I murmured 
in complaint: "God, my God . . ." without thinking of 
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anything. Then for a moment, I stopped and listened 
the boys were coming home. Soon, all was quiet again. 
Nothing moved in the house. Only the echoes of the 
traffic made it tremble a little. It was about two o'clock 
and very dark. 

I recalled the days when I learnt to ride the bicycle. 
At that time I had been able to force my body to keep 
its balance on two turning wheels. Only a few weeks 
had elapsed, and now I felt as if I could not even walk 
on plain ground but would stagger with weakness. 

It seemed as if ages had passed since we left Frank 
furt. A growing fear was choking me that I would never 
find the way back. I was like a moonstruck person ex 
changing the world for a treacherous light from beyond 
the world. The dreadful thing was that the light was 
not always the same distance ahead. Sometimes I seemed 
to be able to touch it with my fingers, sometimes I saw it 
slowly moving away, sometimes it was altogether lost 
in clouds and mist. 

Love and hatred were equally great and equally un 
bearable. Every now and then I felt the last remains of 
self-respect melt away and longed simply to ask for 
mercy. Only the certainty that Fred never would re 
spond to that kept me back. I made all the mistakes of a 
person in love I gave myself away too easily, I made 
a god out of the beloved and therefore became a slave 
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or evert worse a devoted dog which looked patiently 
into its master's eyes, waiting only for a word to wag 
its tail. Such behaviour is to nobody more disgusting 
than to the beloved person himself. How could one 
value a thing which one gets by just putting a smile on 
the face, which one can make laugh and cry for a mere 
caprice, throw away in the morning and pick up again 
in the afternoon. 

Yes, I knew all that. I had a chance of winning Fred 
if I could have made myself more precious by staying 
away from him as much as possible or by starting a love 
affair with one of the other boys. But I was not master 
of myself, I could not choose my role even for the prize 
of winning him. I was moved by inner forces, and in 
following their dangerous bidding I even felt a kind of 
unnatural pleasure in my unhappiness. 

I was cold. In future I should always be cold. Looking 
backwards and forwards, all was alike nothing but 
misery. 

There was a very low voice in me which protested 
against such a statement. But I did not take any notice 
of it. 

I tried to think of other men whom I had loved. I 
called them by their names they fell to dust in my 
hands. Had I really loved them? I tried to remember 
what their love had meant to me warmth, protection, 
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inspiration, increase of self-confidence. All that was 
gone. And would never come back* 

Well, there was that ridiculous voice again which 
whispered that I was only twenty-two and just begin 
ning life. But even then what a terrible start! And 
again I cried with self-pity and loneliness. 

After a while, shivering, I got up and began undress 
ing myself. I switched the light on and, naked, I went 
round to the mirror in the wardrobe. Leaning back 
against the bed, trembling with cold, mercilessly I ex 
amined myself. I followed every line of my body, lifted 
my arms, and slowly turned round, my eyes always fixed 
upon the glass. 

I saw the faults my breasts were too small, my thighs 
a bit too broad, my spine too bony. But my body was 
slim, my legs and arms well shaped, my skin soft, my 
hands slender and expressive. I moved them up and 
down, crossed them over my breasts, and caressed my 
skin. 

I tried not to move, but my body swayed forward 
and backward under the influence of cold and excite 
ment with every breath. I emptied mind and soul, I was 
reduced to nothing but a body, and I listened to the 
drumming of my blood. 

Suddenly there was another noise, louder than that 
within me. I stopped breathing a door was opened and 
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shut, a door very near to mine the floor in the cor 
ridor cracked somebody came down and carefully 
knocked at my door. 

I stumbled over the heap of my clothes, struck my 
hip at the bedpost, switched the light off and unlocked 
the door. I had not enough courage to open it myself. 
I stood and waited. 

It was Fred. He entered the room, passed me and felt 
his way to the bed. He seemed not even surprised to find 
it still untouched. He pulled the sheets apart and lay 
down under the blankets. 

After a moment of hesitation I followed him. He 
opened his arms, and I fell more than lay down by hi& 
side. "Poor thing, how cold you are!" And he pressed 
me tight to his body, the warmth of which I could feel 
through his pyjamas. So we lay for a while. And the 
shivers which ran over me finally ceased. 

I unfastened the buttons of his jacket and laid my 
hand on his chest. His skin was smooth. I did not dare 
to caress him. By having him near, by holding his 
heart under my hand, by nestling my head on his 
shoulder, and by feeling the determination with which 
he held my body close to his, I had all I wanted that 
night. 

They were the happiest hours I ever had with him 
he was never nearer to me, never again so tender and 
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warm, pretending nothing, making no effort for any 
thing. I felt strong and weak alike, felt as if I had to 
protect him and yet I was nothing but clay in his hands. 
I drank each of his breaths, heard his blood tap tinder 
my ear, touched it with my hand, let my heart beat 
the same rhythm as his, and was carried away on a sea 
on which we both sailed together in the soft wind of 
our breaths until we fell asleep. 

Neither had spoken a word, but I knew he was happy, 
too. 



THE EIFFEL TOWER 



IN A SOLEMN MEETING THE BOYS ELECTED ME AS OFFICIAL 

guide. I thanked them for the great honour and prom 
ised to do my best. We made a list of things we wanted 
to see first of all the Eiffel Tower, of course. And the 
Quartier Latin. And the Louvre. And Notre Dame (the 
boys had read Victor Hugo's novel). The famous ar 
tists 9 cafes, the Dome and the Coupole. The Arc de 
Triomphe. The Pantheon. And Napoleon's tomb in the 
Dome des Invalides. And Versailles. And and and . . . 

"Well, my children, I am afraid we can't do it all." 
"Oh, yes, we have ' lots of time a whole week, and we 
shall start right now." "It isn't the time; it's the money. 
Unless you just want to see everything only from out 
side. They have entrance fees everywhere." "Dash it 
all," said the boys. "These greedy French. How much 
is it?" "Three francs, and six francs, and fifteen francs. 
It depends." 

Poor fellows, they sat like hens in the rain. Suddenly 
Paul had a splendid idea: "Let's take it in turns. Let's 
make a lottery everybody wins once. He who goes in to 
the thing gets Bruno's camera and the guide-book with 
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all the maps in it. We shall buy a view postcard, and 
he must describe to the others what it really looked 
like and what impressed him most." 

So we did. Number one was the Eiffel Tower, num 
ber two the Versailles Palace, number three Napoleon's 
tomb, number four a fashionable cinema, number five 
a drink in the Dome and the Coupole, number six any 
thing up to ten francs. It was an exciting moment when 
we unfolded the tickets. 

Hermann had got number one. Hein was simply 
shattered, although he tried to hide his disappoint 
ment. His Eiffel Tower, tower of his dreams would 
anybody else be able to appreciate it as he would have 
done? 

Hermann looked at him. He did not misunderstand 
Hein's forced smile. "What have you got, Hein? Na 
poleon? Damn I wanted Napoleon. Have a great ad 
miration for him. He was a grand fellow. You know 
of him?" "Just the general history . . ." said Hein hesi 
tatingly. "Well if you don't mind I mean would 
you like to change? Give me Napoleon's tomb and have 
the Eiffel Tower instead? I am not interested in the 
tower. I would only feel dizzy so high up. I tried it once 
in Munich I can't look so far down/* 

Hein said: "No, oh, no. You just say that now." "But 
I assure you . . ." "Really? Well, it would be awfully 
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kind of you." "Not at all; I am only doing it for my own 
sake I always wanted to see Napoleon's tomb." 

The last scruples in Hein were removed by our mu 
tual persuasion. Of course he had to go. Without the 
lottery there would never have been any question of 
anybody else going. Especially since Hermann had this 
fancy for Napoleon. 

We decided to start the programme with number 
one. The weather was exactly right. The rain had ceased. 
The sky was high and blue, and the visibility seemed 
excellent. We took the Metro to the Louvre and walked 
through half the town, stopping at all the famous 
places. I looked them up in the guide-book and trans 
lated the French text to the boys, rather roughly and 
not always correctly. But what did that matter? The 
admiration of the boys did not bother with details and 
was sweeter than h.oney to me. 

Slowly we moved over to the Eiffel Tower, which we 
had been seeing during the whole walk. There were two 
different tickets one for fifteen francs, up to the first 
platform, and one for twenty-five, up to the top. We 
bought one for twenty-five. And laden with guide-book, 
camera, an opera glass and hundreds of blessings, Hein 
entered the lift. 

We followed him with our eyes, going higher and 
higher. At last we had to lean our heads so far back 
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that we nearly fell over. Nobody envied Hein. We loved 
him. We felt as if we were responsible for his happi 
ness, and we only hoped that what he saw would live 
up to his expectation. 

We walked over to the Champ de Mars. Hein was 
waving and shouting down to us, and we waved and 
shouted back. When we returned to the tower half an 
hour later, we did not find any sign of him. We waited 
until we were beginning to lose our patience. 

Then, twenty minutes after the appointed time, he 
came down. We all flocked round him, and poured hun 
dreds of questions over him. Hein was master of the 
situation. For some moments he kept his answers back. 
Then he began to describe every tiny detail. He had 
made good use of the opportunity, and he saw himself 
already telling the story of his ascent to his grand 
children: "When I was in Paris, I went up right to 
the top of the Eiffel Tower . . ." 

And at last, with shining eyes, he added : "I could see 
the Atlantic in the west." The boys laughed, and in 
future they always called him Atlantic Hein. But I think 
he really saw it. 
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DURING THE NEXT WEEK WE WENT ALL OVER PARIS. 
Wherever we went we attracted attention. The boys 
stuck to me like burrs. Even if I went to "ladies" the 
five were certainly waiting outside for me. Their at 
tempts to talk French or to make themselves understood 
by finger-language had not proved successful, and be 
sides it was really such fun for them to tease me by 
appearing everywhere as my bodyguard. 

When we entered a restaurant, two marched in front 
and three behind me although Fred seemed sometimes 
rather bored by this childishness, and only took part so 
as not to spoil their pleasure. But all five hurried to 
fetch me a chair, to take my coat away and put the 
menu-card into my hand. And there they sat, laughing 
at the gargon and waiting for me to decide what they 
were going to eat. 

During the first two days these minutes were abso 
lutely frightful. We could only afford to go to a restau 
rant once a day the rest of the meals were just a cup 
of coffee somewhere, some bread and cheese and sau 
sage, which we ate sitting on our beds or on a bench 
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in one of the parks. For half an hour we looked at 
menu-cards outside the restaurants and compared the 
prices. Never could we spend more than six francs, in 
cluding the wine. And always, always we were hungry, 
but my own hunger was satiety compared with that of 
the hoys. 

We had been told so much about la cuisine frangaise, 
and our mouths had watered when we only thought of 
it. Hors-d'oeuvres! Well, there I was, with the menu- 
card in my hand. And all I had to offer to the boys 
were three slices of greasy beetroot or a sardine in oil 
or a bit of potato-salad and some discoloured sausage. 
And so was the rest of the meal poor and disappointing. 

Even if one knows a language pretty well a menu-card 
is at first a terrible maze. What is cervelle meuniere 
or escalope Milanaise? How does it taste? How does 
one prepare choucroute in France? I had not the slight 
est idea. But the boys looked at me so confidently that 
I had not the courage to confess my ignorance and 
bravely ordered something different for each. The best 
method was to give everybody a taste of everything 
and to find out what they preferred to find something 
which they really liked I did not dare to hope. 

I shall never forget how Bruno, for whom I had 
ordered epinards, drew his mouth together with a wild 
exclamation, "It tastes of mustard," he cried. I was 
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afraid he would spit it straight away on the table. 
Fortunately he managed to behave himself, but passed 
his plate round to give everybody a chance. And so all 
the faces round the table grew sour and showed the 
utmost signs of disgust. Even I could not help shiver 
ing. And at the end we burst into a great laughter and 
decided, whatever might happen, never to order epi- 
nards again. 

The second day we used the same method of tasting 
all round, and from then on we stuck to what we had 
found out as the best. Thus we avoided bad surprises 
and the disapproving looks of the patron, the gargons 
and the other guests. 

Once we passed a Chinese restaurant in the Quartier 
Latin. Since we saw many students inside we thought it 
could not be expensive and dared to enter. It was all 
right. If only the boys would not have insisted on doing 
without a fork and trying the little sticks. They made a 
terrible mess, and I felt rather embarrassed. I was always 
in danger of being called a bourgeois by them, and 
everybody who knows what an abusive term that is, 
will understand that I decided not to bring the boys 
into circumstances in which they might feel impelled 
to use it. So we never ate "Chinese" again, especially 
as the boys said : "Rice stuffs, But does not satisfy." 
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THE NEXT DIFFICULTY WAS HOW TO FILL THE TIME. IT WAS 

all right during the first three days. Spring had pro 
gressed into its full splendour. The town was wrapped 
in light and colours. Every tree was waving happy 
branches. Every park was a garden of paradise. We 
kept to our idea of sending one as a delegate wherever 
there were any entrance fees. This method increased 
the intensity of our seeing and feeling. He who was 
lucky enough to go in, did it with the desire to bring 
out for the others as much as possible. : 

It was interesting to compare the different ways in 
which the boys reported. At least at first. Later it lost 
its attraction. Damn it all, why couldn't we all go in at 
the same time? This waiting outside was exasperating. 

I led the boys through all the famous churches. They 
had the advantage of being free we overlooked the 
collection boxes at the doors. Thus we got something 
for nothing. But after the fifth, Fred said he had enough 
of incense and mystery. His clothes were already smell 
ing of it. 

The art galleries there were certain days when the 
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entrance was free. So we went through the Louvre. But 
when I suggested another museum on the following 
morning the toys refused to go. No, no museum. They 
wanted life. The real life. I told them to look for it 
themselves, and off they strolled, one by one, full of 
beans. I think we all were glad to get rid of each other 
for a while. 

The next day it was simply pouring with rain. We 
assembled in the room where the three boys slept, and 
started to discuss God and the world. At about lunch- 
time we had found a means to save Europe. After a 
picnic of bread and liver-sausage we went' on talking. 
Everybody had to tell an interesting story from his life. 

In the late afternoon the clouds cleared away, and 
we decided to walk up to Sacre Cceur to see the lights 
of P^ris from above. Fred was not with us. He had gone 
to sleep after lunch, and since none of the boys showed 
any willingness to wake him up, I had left it, too. 

It was an unforgettable view. We stood watching the 
twinkling lamps *and stars, I in the midst of the four 
boys. We laid our arms on each other's shoulders. We 
did not talk much. The discussions of the morning and 
the stories of the afternoon had brought us into a com 
munity which we had never before felt in that embrac 
ing way. And the romance of youth and comradeship 
danced in our hearts. 
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Since the boys had made me the guide and asked 
always for my decision and advice, I felt responsible 
for everything, I was determined to make as much out 
of the trip as possible. Now the end of it was coming 
nearer. In two days they would leave to cycle slowly 
borne. Had I succeeded? I think tne boys had got out 
of Paris as much as they could. Everybody had had his 
adventure and his Eiffel Tower. And this hour of quiet 
happiness, looking down from the hill, was their love- 
song for Paris. 

And I? Was I satisfied? There were four boys. I only 
cared for the fifth. He was not with us. Was not with 
me. And I had no longer any hope left. I was alone. 
The warmth of comradeship cannot supersede the fire 
of love. 
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THESE WERE THE DATS. AND THE REST OF THE TIME? 
Fred had moved over to my room in the second night, 
leaving Hein alone. Fred as well as I took it always for 
granted that we need not pay the slightest attention 
to him we made him our confidant without asking 
his permission or ever telling him a word. 

Fred and I were tired out, and we both fell asleep 
immediately, although I did not allow myself a real deep 
sleep for fear of losing the feeling of his presence. He 
had turned his back to me, and I pressed my face and 
body against it without leaving a hand's breadth be 
tween us. There was some unrest starting in my soul. 
But I covered it with the pretext that we both just 
wanted to sleep. So I dozed off. 

I dreamt I was flying high above a dark old tower by 
moving my arms as if I were swimming. It was very 
stormy, and some people who were on top of the tower 
shouted up to me that a thunderstorm had been an 
nounced on the wireless and that I should come down 
at once. But I had only flown so high to look for Fred, 
who had asked me to wait for him, and I had not found 
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him yet. I flew a bit lower. A very fat man on top of 
the tower tried to catch my legs and to pull me down. 
Suddenly I discovered Fred I saw him, on the other 
side of the platform. He was angrily waving his hand 
kerchief at me as if I were a fly which he wanted to 
chase away. With a tremendous effort I tried to go 
higher up again. And after doing so I saw that Fred 
was not waving at me, but that he was trying to attract 
the attention of a very beautiful young woman. By 
folding my arms together I let myself fall down quicker 
and cpiicker. I touched the ground. It hurt me terribly. 
I rose a little only to fall down again. Rose. Fell down. 
And every time it hurt. 

This was already the night after my walk with the 
boys to Sacre Coeur. Only two more nights were left. 
As soon as my head was clear after the terrible dream 
I realised that Fred was lying at my side. As in all the 
other nights, I hated him. Yet I wanted him so much. 
And if I could not get him I was now determined to 
leave him at once. A poor last remains of tenderness was 
left in me, a last glowing, enough to burn up again if he 
cared to add new fuel, but dying out if he refused. I 
would not allow him to break me every night and day 
a bit more until I finally collapsed. 

I knew he was awake, too. I called his name. He 
turned round to me. I pressed myself against him and 
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began to caress him. Suddenly he pushed me back, 
gripped my shoulders and cried: "I can't, I can't . . ." 
He turned away from me and buried his head in the 
pillows, his whole body wincing in agony. 

I bent over him. "Fred, Fred, you must tell me what 
it is. Don't be silent, answer me, Fred, let me know. It 
can't be that your father is still haunting you. He's dead 
and gone, he's nothing now. Does this room hinder you? 
But it is dark; forget it. Don't you feel how I love you? 
Fred!" 

And as no answer came, I began to beat him with my 
fists. "You must speak, Fred, I can't bear it any longer. 
Don't drive me mad. I love you* I love you. Why do you 
think of poverty? Are we hot rich and yotong? Why do 
other men love me? You can love me. I have so much 
to offer you. If you don't want my body, you only need 
to tell me. I won't press you. It is not the body which 
matters to me. I want you. Not the pleasure which you 
could give. And since I want you, I wish to understand. 
Tell me, what is it, Fred? What keeps you back? I will 
accept everything, just tell me. Don't let me go on in 
this terrible uncertainty. It kills me. I can't bear it. If 
I knew, I could put up with everything. Don't be afraid. 
Nothing can frighten me. And if something worries you, 
I will help you. Believe me, I can, I am strong. I will do 
everything you want me to do. I will never hurt you. 
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And if you want me to forget what you are going to tell 
me, I even promise to forget. But tell me. Fred, what is 
it, what is it?" 

And after a long silence I added: "Do you want me 
to go? Do you want to be alone?" In a tremendous effort 
as if he had to feed every word with his blood he an 
swered: "No but there is nothing to explain." And 
that was all I could get out of him, although I waited 
a long time. An eternity. 

I fell back, exhausted, empty, hopeless. Yes, that was 
the end. So often had I already decided to leave him, 
that I now was really through with it and had nothing 
to add. 

It was dawning. I got up, looked for my clothes, sat 
down on the edge of the bed and started mechanically 
to put all my things on. Fred turned round: "Where 
are you going to?" "Oh, don't ask me away, that's all." 
"Well, my dear, you can't go like that . . ." For a mo 
ment I hesitated. Should I give him another chance? 
Silly old heart, do not get deceived again, don't mistake 
pity or kindness for love. 

I gave no answer but finished my toilet hurriedly, 
packed my few things in the small suit-case and looked 
round to see I had not forgotten anything. Fred made a 
movement towards me. I thought of my funny dream and 
did not know whether to laugh or cry. I did not look at 
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him. Carefully I opened the door. I went and did not 
even say good-bye. It seemed so ridiculous after all. 

As I passed Hein's door, I stopped. I could not go 
without saying good-bye to him. I knocked, once, twice, 
and softly rattled the handle. The door was not locked. 
I entered and walked over to his bed. There he lay, fast 
asleep, his face looking like that of a child, lying on his 
right arm whilst his left was stretched over the blankets. 

I shook him: "Hein, Hein, wake up . . ." And after 
a bit he sat up, confused and ashamed of his untidiness, 
trying to clean his eyes and to use his fingers as a comb 
for his thick, fair hair. 

"I am leaving, Hein. I can't bear it any longer. I just 
want to shake hands with you and to thank you for all 
you did for me and Fred. I do hope you will find a job 
when you return. I do not know what I shall do next. 
But anyhow. . ." 

Hein did not ask anything. He took both my hands 
in his large, hard, reliable worker's hands and looked at 
me. "Listen, dear, I would not have spoken to you. But 
since you leave I may tell you at last. I love you I love 
you very much. I can't tell you all I hoped when you 
first made friends with me in Frankfurt. Of course, I 
knew you were in love with Fred. I felt sorry fbr you, 
and I thought that perhaps I could help you. I still offer 
you my help although I know you won't take it. If Fred 
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does not love you, you will find a dozen men who do. 
One day Fred will wake up and realise what he has 
missed. He is too hard and selfish now, and too much 
afraid of giving himself away. You have been too kind 
to him. But you need not worry. Don't feel unhappy. 
You are young and lovely and clever, and your life will 
be rich and beautiful. But whenever you are in difficul 
ties, let me know. I shall do anything I can to help you. 
Don't forget, I am your friend." 

His confession overwhelmed me, but it did not give 
me any consolation. It only showed how far away from 
all the world I had lived. I had not really noticed Hein 
or the other boys. They had often been nothing but 
shadows to me. So was everything else around me. I had 
overlooked, degraded it. I had only existed for Fred's 
sake. My heart had failed in comradeship. It had failed 
in love. I did not even understand why. 

Hein did not expect an answer. We shook hands, and 
on a sudden impulse I laid my arms round his neck and 
kissed him. His face grew white, and his whole body 
trembled. But immediately he pulled himself together. 
He stroked my hair and kissed me back a comrade's 
kiss, self-denying, full of inexpressible kindness. Tears 
sprung into my eyes. He took his handkerchief and dried 
them off carefully as if he was afraid to hurt me. 

I wanted to speak to him, but I could not utter a 
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word. I did not know what to say. I kissed him again 
there was no longing in that kiss. And so I left. I never 
saw one of the boys again, nor did I hear a word from 
them. 



INTERLUD E 



IT SEEMED BEST TO LEAVE PARIS AT ONCE. I WENT TO THE 

station and asked for trains. There was one going to 
Berlin in half an hour's time. My determination weak 
ened. Half an hour was rather short. Did I really want 
to return? And to Berlin? I could not make up my 
mind. I left my suit-case in the cloak-room and went 
away. 

First to the morning mass in Notre Dame. The holy 
ceremony was not meant for me. I was alone under the 
roaring of the organ. I felt completely stranded and 
did not know what to do with myself. 

I went over parts of the Louvre again. I talked with 
an old invalid woman in the Jardin de Luxembourg. I 
watched the children playing. I walked into a tiny 
cinema, not caring what I would find there, and saw a 
film which thrilled my heart: Wonders of the Polar 
Region. Animals which seem not to have changed since 
the fifth day of creation, heing meant more as experi 
ments than as something definite. Funny in their clumsi 
ness and awkwardness, and strange because of their 
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being so unlike all the "normal" animals. One could 
imagine the psychology of a lion. But what is his rela 
tionship to, and the mentality of, a sea-lion? And what 
about penguins? Is one allowed just to laugh at them 
as a good joke of God especially at the little ones, 
which seem more like to hopping woollen balls with 
waddle-feet than to their dear old parents, as, fat and 
proud, these walk around them? If only they would 
not take themselves so seriously! 

I left the place in a changed mood. Expectation and 
excitement were growing rapidly within me. Life had 
not come to an end yet. I wanted to live and see and 
explore as much as possible. First of all I would travel 
all over France. Later I would see the rest of the world. 
My imagination was working busily. What a fool I had 
been some hours ago. Nearly willing to throw everything 
away. 

I waited over to the other side of the Seine. Stopped 
on the Pont Neuf and joined the group of people who 
watched the men down on the quay throwing their 
fishing-lines into the water, again and again, patiently, 
without any obvious result. 

The sun was already going down behind the houses. 
I felt chilly. My stomach was as empty as a drum. Since 
last night I had not eaten anything. But I was too lazy 
to move. And I did not feel very tempted by the idea 
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of sitting lonely in a restaurant. Should I not miss the 
boys? 

Some time ago a young man had stopped at my left 
side. He was looking down on the river, too. Our elbows 
suddenly touched each other. Had he moved nearer 
to me? I looked up. He laughed. What nice teeth he 
had! He started talking and pointed down to the men. 
I did not understand a word. I smiled. In this way 
we talked together very amiably, 

It was quite natural that we walked off together. I 
was glad to have a companion. I liked him. He was very 
French, very handsome, and very young. We passed a 
mirror in a show window, and I noticed with satisfac 
tion how nicely we matched each other. Only my red 
nose > looked a little ridiculous. But I did not worry 
about it, since Andre seemed quite pleased with me as 
I was. 

He was very jolly, and it was such a pleasure to listen 
to him. He talked very slowly now to give me at least 
a chance to understand him, and I made brave attempts 
to answer. When I stopped he suggested some words to 
help me, and I chose that which I liked best. My phrases 
thus may often have meant something quite different 
from what I really intended to say. But they were gay 
as bunches of wild flowers and started in us happy 
laughter. 
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Meanwhile it had become quite dark. We walked 
through the narrow streets of the Quartier Latin, pass 
ing little restaurants and cafes, and watching the life 
inside through open windows and doors. Sometimes we 
stopped, attracted by the comedy. Dull burns the little 
lamp. A few tables in the small, square room, but all 
empty since the few guests have joined the patron at 
the bar. As in a fairy-tale their glasses never remain 
empty. In a corner, close to the lamp, a young worker 
is being shaved. He takes part in the conversation which 
is going on at the bar, whilst an old man with a knife 
in his hand is tripping around him. 

Suddenly a great dark cat rubbed against his leg, 
and he pushed it so furiously away that it flew right 
into the middle of the room and cursed so wildly that 
the old man nearly cut his throat. We heard the 
laughter of the men still going on as we were walking 
up some narrow steps. They led to one of the higher 
streets which climb up from the Seine. 

It was dark and deserted. I stumbled over an old 
bucket which stood in the middle of the road, and 
would have fallen down if Andre had not caught me. 
He pulled me back and pressed a kiss right in the middle 
of my mouth. I protested, but perhaps not very con 
vincingly. I had no idea how one can be shocked^ in 
French. 
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I felt quite warm now. But, dear me, my tummy was 
as empty as before. One kiss is not very nourishing. I 
told Andre that I wanted to eat something, much, but 
very cheap, and fortunately enough he wanted the 
same: much, but very cheap. 

We found a Russian restaurant, Bessarabia, which 
promised a meal for five francs, vin compris. A small 
room with six tables, the door to the courtyard open, 
somewhere a girl was singing at her washing-up, very 
nicely, but a little too loud for this dreamlike night. 

I reached at once for the white bread. What a pleasure 
to have somebody who ordered for me. Somebody who 
took care of me. And although the whole meal was a 
very modest one, it became a feast through our hunger 
and tenderness. The wine made me very tired, and I 
realised how little our cheerfulness was suited to the 
room. All the other guests had apparently come only for 
a hasty meal, which they ate in silence, to leave again 
as soon as possible. Only in the middle of the room sat 
a lanky old man who spoke in hurried Russian phrases 
to the proprietor. When he stopped for a moment this 
man answered him, hesitatingly nodding his head and 
caressing his little daughter's hair who stood near him 
nestled to his side. They all knew each other, and al 
though they hardly looked at us we could yet feel that 
our presence irritated them. 
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We paid and left. For a moment I wished Andre to 
hell. He began to bore me. I was so tired, so sleepy . . . 
I looked at him. How unjust I was. He was so careful 
to me. I pushed my arm under his. And suddenly it 
became very bright within me, as if I had switched the 
light on. A policeman came round the corner, the wind 
blew his short wrap up, he moved near the houses like 
an old bat. 

There was a long wall in front of us on which the 
shadows of a little tree were moving up and down. We 
stopped. A clock was chiming, then another one farther 
away, behind us in one of the houses a beginner played 
the piano. Some heavy drops of rain fell, at first single 
and hesitatingly to give us time to look for a shelter, 
but as soon as we stood under a great doorway, the 
water streamed down and splashed on the road. 

We waited patiently. He had put his arm round my 
shoulders, it was lovely to stand like that, I could have 
purred like a caressed cat. Softly his breath passed my 
cheek. I felt kindness and gentleness in the beating of 
my blood. 

He asked me what I was doing in Paris. I told him 
about our trip, saying that the boys had left this morn 
ing, but that I wanted to stay on to explore Paris and 
France. Not in the usual way of foreigners. I wanted to 
stay with the people, with workers, fishermen, wine- 
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growers, to see and share their lives. Wanted to know 
the "man in the street," the comrade. Could he give me 
the name of anybody who might help me? 

He thought for a while. No. But then he suggested 
Madame Compan, a doctor in one of the poorest streets, 
quite close to here. She was a welfare worker, and that 
was how he had met her. She must be in the telephone 
directory. 

The rain had slowly ceased. When we stepped out 
from under our doorway, we discovered that we were 
just opposite the Pantheon. The white columns of the 
dome were shining through the dark, they seemed to 
swim in the air, the heavy under part was one with the 
night. We went together to the Metro. Should he ring 
up Madame Compan? But wasn't it too late? No, it was 
not yet nine. 

She was at home. He explained my desire and repeated 
her answers to me. Would I like to go over now? It was 
only a five minutes 9 walk. I was a little confused. It 
came all so suddenly. Then I nodded. Yes. All right, 
he would show me the way. 

At her door I shook hands with Andre. I could man 
age now. And thank you, dear Andre, thank you very, 
very much. You have been such a help to me. It was a 
lovely evening. I shall not forget it. Life is worth living. 
Sometimes one must be reminded of it. 
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He went, and I looked after him until lie turned 
round the corner, waving back. I did not even know 
his name. Nor anything about him. I did not want more 
than this friendly interlude. Some stories are already 
concluded as soon as they begin. 



SONGS OF QUARTIER LATIN 

I STATED FOUR WEEKS AT MADAME COMPAN'S. AT FIRST 

my adviser, she became soon my mother and friend. 
She was Alsatian, and we frequently spoke German to 
gether although she wisely insisted on my studying 
French. The war had ruined her life. Her two brothers 
were killed, one on the German, one on the French side. 
A cousin was wounded and died soon after the end 
of the war. Her husband returned as a changed man. 
Another woman appeared, and she agreed to the di 
vorce. She was alone now. All that had been dear to her 
was gone in the middle of her life. She never opened 
her mouth to complain. She finished her studies which 
she had given up at her marriage, and became a special 
ist on child and tuberculosis welfare. Her own misery 
melted away if she held it near to the hell of all the suf 
fering she saw. She had a great sense of humour and a 
bitter-sad philosophy: one half of mankind is foolish 
or weak, the other half wicked and brutal. And they 
govern the world alternately. 

She looked enquiring and clever through her sharp 
spectacles, but there was always a kind twinkling in the 
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corner of her eyes. Everything Became simple in her 
presence. I felt immediately at home and loved and 
adored her from the first moment. 

I had explained to her what I wanted : to see the life 
of the worker, the simple man, the poor. She took me 
seriously, not allowing me to give up my idea as an 
hour's sudden fancy. My studies started in her flat. From 
its windows I looked down into the Rue Mouffetard, one 
of the oldest streets of Paris. The houses had all but 
tumbled over, destined long ago to be pulled down, but 
the mills of the municipality can only grind slowly. 

The street is narrow and without a pavement. And 
what a turmoil, what a noise ! The Rue Mouffetard is a 
famous market, shop adjoining shop, all goods outside 
the windows in the street, covered with dust and flies and 
wrapped in smells. Salesmen, throwing the food into the 
air, petting it, praising it with lamentations so good, 
so cheap, such a bargain never again will there be such 
an opportunity oh, times are bad, one has to throw 
away the goods ladies and gents, take advantage of the 
opportunity! And then all over again: so good so 
cheap . . . And thousands of housewives, men and 
children, pushing along, choosing, bargaining, buying, 
gaping. And laden barrows and cars trying to move for 
ward in spite of the lively protest of the crowds. 

At four o'clock in the morning life starts in the Rue 
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Mouffetard. Farewell, all hopes for further sleep ! Below 
our flat is a greengrocer's shop, adjoining a butcher's. 
With oriental noise they leave for the central market 
whilst the women and young men begin to clean the 
shop and to carry the empty boxes into the street. From 
then on the noise increases steadily, and at half -past 
seven the fruit-merchant, fat and round as a barrel, re 
sumes his hoarse lamentation, sweating all over. For two 
hours in the afternoon he disappears, and after that his 
singing voice is heard until nine or ten. 

Week after week I went with Madame Compan to her 
consultation-hour in the mothers 9 welfare-centre. Many 
foreigners were living in the district, from the French 
colonies, from all over the world: Armenians, negroes, 
Poles, Italians, Chinese most of them very poor and 
destitute, but all blessed with quantities of children. 
They really seemed to fall from heaven how could so 
few women produce so many of them? 

How terribly complicated and exciting babies are! 
They bring them to the centre, white and brown and 
yellow and black ones one toddling behind them, one 
on their arms and one in their womb. And so on and on, 
for years. The mothers' and children's health is ex 
amined, they get food and advice, most children grow 
miraculously, some fade away quickly or slowly in spite 
of all the care, soon to be replaced by others. Little chil- 
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dren are not always a delightful sight. 

With one of Madame Compan's assistants I visited the 
women at home. One morning we went to see Germaine 
P. A dirty street and a dirtier house. Dozens of doors at 
every corridor. The concierge why are all Parisian con 
cierges so fat, slovenly and grumbling? directed us. "Go 
down the corridor and turn to the right over the long 
wooden balcony. It's the second door on the left. But she 
will be still in bed. She never gets up before noon and 
never returns till in the early morning." She wanted to 
add a biting remark, but we left her quickly. 

We knocked. The door was nothing but old boards 
hastily nailed together one was afraid to touch it hard. 
No answer. We waited and knocked again. A child 
started crying, we heard a bed creaking, and a moment 
later the door was opened with a swing. "Oh!" said Ger 
maine, very disappointed. "What d'you want?" "We are 
from the Centre. Could we see the child?" 

"Come in!" Germaine sat down again on the bed. She 
wore nothing but a cotton night-shirt, much too long and 
wide for her and soiled all over. She was not older than 
I, dark-haired, with lifeless eyes and a funny round nose. 
Her body was stout and attractive and breathing with 
warmth. If only she had not been so dirty! 

We stood in the room and watched her dress. There 
was only one chair in the room which resembled more 
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a big wooden box than a room to live in and this chair 
was covered with dirty towels, stockings, odds and ends. 
So were the table and the bed. There was no wardrobe, 
and window-sill and hooks had to carry the rest of her 
things. 

Germaine picked np a brassiere from here, a stocking 
from there, pulled her night-shirt down and got dressed. 
She did not mind our presence. Sometimes she seemed 
to have forgotten us altogether. When she had finished, 
she moved over to the table and took the washing basin 
to empty it. It was nearly overflowing with grey, soapy 
water and a great deal of combed-out hair was swimming 
on top. She had to leave the room with it there was 
neither a bucket nor a tap nearer than the end of the 
corridor. 

And now, finally, she was ready for us. She picked up 
the child which had gone to sleep again in her bed, 
swept down all the things on the table, produced a clean 
towel and napkin from under her pillow, and started the 
child's toilet, sponging, drying, powdering it. With an 
exactness and carefulness that proved the great trouble 
she had taken to learn these things conscientiously. It 
was doubly amazing if one compared it with the way in 
which she treated herself. 

Francois was a lovely baby, good-humoured and full 
of life, just seven months old. After a bit, Germaine be- 
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gan to lose her shyness. A few questions made her tell 
her story. 

At the age of fifteen she had come from the province 
to Paris. For years she had worked as washing-up maid 
in a restaurant. Had met a man there, one of the waiters. 
Lived with him together for more than a year. In this 
same room where ^he was now. The baby was born. It 
was very weak and tiny and cried day and night. One 
evening, about a month after the child's birth, the man 
went down to have a drink in the public-house at the 
corner. When he had not returned at midnight, she 
wrapped the baby up in her coat and went to look for 
him. In that public-house. In all the public-houses of 
the district. 

He never returned, but Germaine did not lose hope. 
He had left his best suit and some other things there, 
and she kept them as precious securities. She was work 
ing again in the kitchen of a restaurant. It had been so 
difficult to find a place where she could bring the child. 
On the wall, in a darkened frame, hung a photograph 
of her and the man both in their best clothes so 
happy. And how young he was ! Yes, twenty-five at that 
time. He had never earned much, his only income was 
the tips, but he had been a good and faithful husband. 
He never was drunk and had never beaten her. She did 
not understand why he had disappeared. Certainly it was 
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because of another woman. She had always suspected the 
cook, although that impudent woman had just laughed 
when Germaine went to ask her. But he would get tired 
of that old wretch and come back to her. She was sure 
of that. 

She brought the baby to the window. Did it not look 
exactly like his father? And the baby crowed in the 
affirmative, a bit out of tune, but so happily. 



CONFRONTATIONS 



ONE DAY, SHORTLY AFTER NOON, I HAPPENED TO BE NEAR 

the Gare du Nord. Shops and offices had just closed for 
the lunch hour, and from everywhere men and women, 
boys, and girls were pouring into the station. Endless 
suburban trains stood waiting, steaming in the huge dark 
hall. In dense flakes the soot danced through the air. The 
whistling of the engine, the energetic pushing of the 
wagons, the screaming of the wheels, the shouting of the 
people and the drumming of their feet all melted to 
gether into one great noise and the impression of an 
impersonal world only ruled by engines and time-tables. 
Nobody cared for anybody but himself. If you can afford 
to linger, the man behind you can't. So hurry on, too, or 
he will push you. To miss the train meant for most of 
them eating their stew cold, or for some who lived far 
ther away perhaps no stew at all. 

As the last train was just slowly starting to leave the 
hall in the puffing of its engine the station seemed to 
thrust out, exhausted, its last breath and the guards 
had already closed the platform with a long chain, a 
young man came running at full speed through the en- 
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trance-hall and without looking round or stopping for 
a second he jumped in one neat movement over the 
chain, rushed to the moving train, took hold of the door 
of the last compartment, jumped up, opened it and dis 
appeared. 

To jump over a chain, an official chain, without even 
making an attempt to show his ticket perhaps he had 
none! and enter a moving train, a thing which is 
strictly forbidden! I was Prussian enough to notice it, 
yes, even to be shocked. We Germans fear the policeman 
in any uniform. And a ticket is a holy institution. My 
dear mother regularly gets nervous and embarrassed and 
hurriedly looks into her bag when she hears the invita 
tion: "Show your tickets, please!" Impossible to imagine 
what would happen if she had lost it. And this French 
man. I shuddered, and looked over to the guards. I did 
not trust my eyes. Not only had they refrained from the 
slightest attempt to stop the man or the train, but they 
simply laughed. How can a country ever flourish when 
its officials thus neglect their duty ! Yet the country lives, 
lives well. And that seems to me one of the remarkable 
things about France. And the French. 

Another day I went northward to St. Denis. Its famous, 
but ugly cathedral is the burial-place of many kings. 
It looks utterly out of place now, since meanwhile the 
town has turned into a purely industrial suburb and with 
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it into a stronghold of the Communists. I left the town 
and walked for hours through the last spurs of Paris 
grey deserts of dead grass, dull villages, half sunk into 
the earth, and finally a little "garden-city" Pierrefitte, 
an hour's train trip from Paris, twenty minutes from 
St. Denis, the houses built round the main line of the 
railway which leads to Germany. What a desolate place ! 
So new that the roads were not yet paved. Who cares if" 
the houses only stand up ! None of them are big, a great 
part are the tiniest I ever saw shaped like a small trans 
former station, one room on the ground-floor, one up 
stairs. People who live there apparently fold their bodies 
together like pocket-knives. For an hour I stood oppbsite 
the station of Pierrefitte and watched its inhabitants 
returning home from work respectable employees, self- 
conscious skilled workers, thrifty civil servants. Why did 
they all prefer to live here, far away from town, in a 
tiny, ugly house of their own, surrounded by meagre 
flower-beds and shaken day and night by heavy trains 
going to a world in which in normal times the inhabi 
tants of Pierrefitte hardly took any interest? It is more 
than the Englishman's wish to have his "castle" and 
each castle the exact copy of the next door one, a proof 
how well one knows the neighbour's home. For the 
Frenchman the house is the strongest expression of his 
will for individuality, for seclusion, for a life which does 
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not open its doors to the stranger. Even if you besiege 
it for years, you cannot be sure that the inhabitants will 
let the drawbridge down. You may meet a Frenchman 
in the cafe, but not at his fire-side. 

An old professor took me to the "flea-market" behind 
the Porte de Clignancourt. Two steps from the bus ter 
minus, and we plunged into the crowd. There were only 
a few stalls erected. Most of the sellers had spread their 
wares on a dirty sack or put them straight down in the 
dust of the road. Sometimes a small suit-case contained 
the whole store. Only the lid was lifted. For a double 
advantage : to save tidying up at closing-time and to be 
able to run quickly away with the goods when an inter 
fering policeman came. 

Most of the salesmen were French, the rest poor 
people from anywhere. But although their race and 
looks were different, there was a similarity between all 
of them which made them members of the same family 
the deep lines of poverty and the hungry cunning in 
their eyes. 

Apart from a few exceptions one can only buy rags 
and lumber. The refuse of the dustbins celebrates a 
shabby resurrection. Whoever in Paris might have lost 
a key comes to the flea-market to get a whole rusty 
bunch to replace it. Whoever wants a cheap bucket, buys 
an old one for a few coppers the worst dents have al- 
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ready been carefully hammered out. Proletarians, un 
employed, beggars and tramps get shoes which have been 
made up into "new" ones, and if they are lucky they 
may even give the old ones which are nearly falling 
from their feet, as part of the payment. For the next 
customer. 

Bug-ridden beds, worm-eaten chairs, shaky wardrobes, 
old-fashioned pictures which painted a sentimental situ 
ation in biting colours, dull mirrors, crockery, all that 
had been left behind after a removal or^the death of an 
old, forgotten man or woman, waited here for someone 
to whom the valueless, dead things would become again 
for many years a precious property. If you are satisfied 
with something old, you can get everything, from dial- 
plates to a knight's armour. And you can eat in dirty 
little restaurants, Chinese, Polish, or French, and per 
haps you will be even entertained by an electric piano. 

Groups of men and young boys gathered round the 
card-players who showed their tricks on the back of a 
put-up umbrella and invited the public to bet. "Twenty 
francs for the gentleman who discovers my trick and tells 
me the card in my hand!" If the spectator guessed 
wrong, he had to pay the twenty francs. At first the 
sharp-eyed man in the crowd was in luck, but the higher 
he and the rest, who became more and more excited, 
pushed the stakes the less their chances grew. In the end 
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the man with the umbrella always won in spite of the 
curses of the deceived. 

As soon as a policeman approached, attracted by the 
noise, the card-player folded his umbrella together and 
walked away with the others. The policeman attempted 
to stop him or even to arrest him, but he was resisted 
not only by this man, but by all the rest of the crowd. 
"What, is a man not allowed to walk with his umbrella 
across the flea-market? Is he not allowed to carry play 
ing-cards in his pocket? Or bet for twenty francs? Why 
do the police interfere in matters which are not at all 
their concern? Who called the police?" 

"There you have another proof of the anarchistic soul 
of the French!" said the old professor laughing. "No 
body is willing to take instructions from the authorities. 
In his heart everybody thinks that the authorities only 
make peace and order more difficult. Look, over there 
a policeman is just chasing a merchant away because he 
has no licence. If that happens to him five or six times, 
the man will stop trying to earn a few coppers decently 
and will join any group of sinister fellows who look for 
their income during the night. We French hate it if 
somebody interferes with our private affairs or if some 
official Dick or Tom thinks he can question the soul out 
of our body." 

What a heaven for a German who has not only to have 
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his own personal data at his fingertips but that of his 
grandparents as well. 

We left the market to walk through to the "Zone," 
the circle of land which directly adjoins the old fortifi 
cations of Paris. For military reasons it was forbidden 
to construct any houses on this ground. After the war 
some blocks of tenements grew up, built under the 
authority of the municipality, very big and ugly, with 
two or three courtyards each. There was not much imag 
ination needed to see how they would look after being 
inhabited for a few more years. 

Between them long rows of barracks and wooden sheds 
were erected if one may use such a respectable word 
for these lousy ruins. Boards of every length and kind, 
old doors, box-lids had been nailed together; straw mats, 
tent-clothes, rags tightened the roofs and cracks; indoors, 
grass was growing out of the loamy soil, an old tub made 
the chimney, a sheet of brown paper the window-pane. 
The allotment of a German worker is a palace of spa 
ciousness, cleanliness, comfort and light compared with 
them. A dog would refuse to live in these holes. And 
hundreds of human beings are forced to remain here. 

The few feet of space between these huts were covered 
with mattresses, the bowels of which were gushing out, 
prams without wheels, broken bottles, tins and wires. In 
the midst of these things children cried, little toddlers 
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played, women sat who had come down in the world, 
men who looked so wretched that they would certainly 
have sold wife and children if they could only have got 
a few coppers for them. 

Even in the bright light of the day all looked ghostly 
and colourless. Life and things were grey. God, Thy 
world is wide! There are many corners into which Thy 
sun never shines. 



FELLOW-TRAVELLERS 



EVERYBODY WHOM I HAD TOLD ABOUT MY INTENTION OF 
staying with simple French families had tried to discour 
age me. "Nobody will take you into his house, even if 
you should offer to pay. They want to be at their ease 
at home, and they think they couldn't if a stranger were 
there. Or, at least, they would not like to make them 
selves comfortable in his presence. If they are limited in 
their means, they think what is good enough for them 
selves might not be good enough for him. Besides, they 
would not even understand why you are anxious to be 
with them." 

Yet I stuck to my plans. At the end of June I heard 
about a youth hostel on a lonely island, off the west 
coast. Perhaps that would give me a chance. I had got 
in touch with the head office of the trade unions, and 
they gave me the addresses of the local secretaries of the 
weavers 9 union in Lyons, of the teachers* union down in 
the south, in the wine district, and of a man in Mar 
seilles. Perhaps these people could help me. Could? No, 
they must. I would not let them escape. 

My head was crowded with plans, phantasies, pictures. 
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A night with the fishermen out on the sea, a walk round 
the whole island against the blowing wind, the new 
Parisian settlements which someone had promised to 
show me when I was back, the life of the workers in 
Lyons, the ancient towns in the south, the turmoil of 
Marseilles and the happy life in the vineyards. I heard 
the rattling of the train, the roaring of the ocean, the 
hooting of Paris, the noise of the looms, and the singing 
of the vintagers combined to one great symphony. I 
smelled water, dust and wine. 

Mother Compan saw me off. Words were too cheap to 
thank her. What a poor means language is! She had 
given me an old velvet suit and a grey woollen pullover 
and advised me to buy a pair of clogs on the island 
it would save my shoes, water and rocks would soon have 
eaten them away, I imagined myself already in this out 
fit hopping about on the shores with the fishermen as a 
strange, but jolly bird. 

I had chosen a slow train which started in the evening. 
I love long journeys in a well-filled compartment. People 
are so easily to be watched there they have to sit oppo 
site to you for hours, naked to your observing eyes. 
Often they make a confidence to a stranger which they 
would not have granted to their life-long neighbours. 

There are many different kinds of travellers. Those 
who are natural and just themselves. Those who use the 
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opportunity as a fancy-dress ball to let their imagina 
tions work and to show off they become somebody full 
of importance or secrets, and leave it to you to gasp or 
guess. Those whom the forced leisure of the journey 
makes philosophical and what a philosophy! And the 
travelling old lady who tells you all about what her 
daughter thinks and what her son-in-law does and how 
sweet the grandchildren are. The rest of the travellers 
are monks or nuns who neither talk nor pay any atten 
tion to their surroundings at all. Often they read, often 
they doze and how amazing to see human beings look 
so sheepish or fishlike with their open mouths and drop 
ping chins. And the funny noises they make what a 
variety in snoring and rattling in their throats! 

I love them all with the exception of the children, 
who are a nuisance everywhere, but nowhere a greater 
one than in France and in French trains. They are abso 
lutely spoiled and have made their parents helpless 
slaves. They roar with noise, they touch your books, put 
their banana-skins on your lap and expect you to say 
"Thank you!" for them, they open all available doors 
and windows, squeeze their fingers and howl for hours 
afterwards, and their little souls seem obsessed by a rest 
lessness of which nobody ever knew the cause. That is 
why I prefer a standing-place in the corridor to a com 
partment in which a child is travelling. But as for the 
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grown-ups there is no greater pleasure for me than to 
watch them. And before one begins to grow bored with 
their stories and behaviour, they have departed, friends 
one will never meet again. 

All this does not apply to rich people they are a bore 
from the very beginning. They think reserve is a sign of 
nobility, being addressed by a stranger an insult, and be 
ing smiled at an offer of prostitution. A simple man's 
life is openly written in his face, his feelings are only 
hidden by a flimsy muslin and pop out at every moment. 
A rich man has a thick velvet curtain drawn round him 
which shuts him off from the curiosity of his neighbour. 

There were already five people in the compartment. In 
the corner at the door, opposite my side, sits a priest, in 
a long black cassock. He is very young, tender, with a 
fine, clever face, the eyes behind the spectacles are atten 
tive, but when I smile and there is reason enough he 
lowers them timidly. Directly opposite sits a young 
woman in mourning, tanned, countryfied, but with noble 
features. On my left are two naval sergeants, nice little 
boobies with wild hair, one chestnut, one fair, and finger 
nails of deepest black. The only other passenger besides 
me is a fat and elderly man in the corner at the window 
on my right-hand side. He is a twaddler, talks inces 
santly, interrogates everybody, and gives everybody 
clever advice. 
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The fair sailor has hired the wireless. In a paper bag 
over each seat hang the headphones, for a few francs 
they can be fitted into the plug, and music streams into 
the traveller's ears. I asked for the programme : Wagner, 
Schubert, Debussy, Auber, gramophone records of popu 
lar revue stars, news, sports. The sailor leans back, his 
legs stretched as far out as possible, his eyes closed, and 
listens-in to Schubert's "Unfinished Symphony" con 
tent although a bit bored. One should play a decent 
march. But then perhaps one could not doze so well. 
His comrade asks him what he thinks of it. The fair 
youth answers benevolently and allows him to listen-in 
with one ear. He grunts consentingly, but does not show 
any signs of following his comrade's example and hiring 
one himself. After this he only enquires every now and 
then for the programme. The music and the noise of the 
train are so loud that the listener asks three times 
"Hein?" until finally he understands and shakes his 
head. No. Nothing special. 

The priest reads UAmi du Peuple. The young woman 
feels cold. Together we pull the window up. The fat 
man had not made any effort to rise from his seat and 
assist us. We throw an angry look at him. He smiles back 
kindly. We have long passed Versailles. There is a small 
wood along the railway-line, no, a park only, some stale 
houses, a large cornfield, horses, cabbage, three poplars, 
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and the sky is very far and quite grey. 

It starts to rain. The lamps are switched on. The priest 
yawns. The music-loving sailor sleeps, the other smokes 
and dozes. The twaddler and the woman are busy with 
a conversation. I feel a little cold and squeezed. We have 
already passed Maintenon. The priest fetches a bottle 
of cognac out of his deep pocket and takes a drink. Dis 
gusting spectacle! All my awe for his holiness is gone. 

The fair sailor has come back to life again; obviously 
the classical programme is finished. He is very charming 
with his boyish air. It would be pleasant to have a brief 
flirtation with him. I only hope he neither drinks nor 
spits. My time for being a nun seems over. At least 
spiritually. He looks at me. I nearly laugh, but at the 
last moment I do not dare to. Besides, it is a hopeless 
case with all these people around us. So I change back 
into a nun. 

The young woman leaves us. I move over to her 
window-seat, and the fat man is happy that he can now 
go on talking in the same direction to which he has 
already become used. I can watch the little sailor in the 
window, it is like a mirror before the background of 
the dark night. Is he really worth the trouble? I think 
it was only his funny uniform with the little fluffy ball 
on top of his cap that attracted me. He blows his nose 
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by using his fingers instead of a handkerchief. I am 
definitely a nun. 

In the middle of an animated conversation with the 
fat man who is a commercial traveller, lives just out 
side Paris no, not in Pierrefitte, but in Pontoise is 
already married ten years, has one son who will start 
school in autumn, is travelling in soap and household 
articles, has nothing to do with the Socialists, but does 
not hate the Germans, yet, tell me, after all, are they 
going to make a new war? I cannot help peeping over 
at Marcel. I had heard his comrade addressing him so. 
What a nice name! My sympathy is growing again. He 
is smoking a pipe now. It only increases the boyish air 
he has. 

The commercial traveller opens his bag and starts to 
eat white bread and ham and drinks half a bottle of 
red wine. It is nearly midnight, but this sight is so en 
livening that the two sailors and I soon join him. The 
chestnut man has no knife or has lost it. I offer him 
mine since I have got sandwiches and can do without. 
He is delighted and surprised. "Look at that; Marcel, 
nowadays women have things like that!" The fair one 
does not take any notice with an exclamation mark: 
he wants me to see that he does not take any notice. And 
now he starts a charming comedy. With manly, but well- 
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measured energy he unfolds a huge knife, opens a bottle, 
cuts the strings of his food-parcel, jumps up as he sees 
that the priest cannot open the heavy door, and moves it 
with two fingers, sits down again and pours the wine into 
a cup did I expect him to drink out of the bottle? 
No, mademoiselle, I know how to behave myself. And he 
never gives a single look to me. 

How well I know such boys ! They are too proud, too 
timid, too conscious of their duty and their own impor 
tance to kiss a girl for pleasure. On the first page of their 
"book of morals for daily use" they have written the 
words of their mother: Beware of women! That was 
meant for the time of puberty, but they keep to it 
through their whole life. In Germany such young men 
join the Boy Scouts, later the army or the military asso 
ciations, and remain children forever. It is nearly im 
possible to seduce them although many women try over 
and over again because they are so attractive and clean. 
They burn always only half-way. They are like a motor 
cycle which one sets going, and when one thinks it will 
run all right now and jumps on the pedals, it is already 
stopping. They never reach the stage of full swing. One 
tries it once or twice, at last it becomes boring or annoy 
ing and one changes it. There is no hope of repair. 

The obvious success of his comrade makes the chestnut 
one jealous. After the meal he fetches his suit-case down 
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and opens it so that we may all have a look. A towel, a 
piece of soap and a comb roll about separately in it. 
There is not even a second shirt. But a crucifix made 
from beech-wood which he has bought for his mother 
when his ship paid a visit to Jerusalem, a rosary of 
pearls and waxen crosses for his sister, and for his fiancee 
a huge white bed-cover, hand-made, embroidered on 
both sides, and both sides different! He looks at it tri 
umphantly ("I have already two others at home, not 
bad, but this here is the best!"). We all agree. Even the 
fat man has nothing to criticise. It is a magnificent thing, 
as clean and shining as snow, and will change the bridal 
bedroom into a paradise. Carefully he rolls it together 
with his gross paws, as if he were walking on tiptoes. 
Touching forbidden! 

We all smile tenderly. Heaven bless this child! The 
fair sailor has lost the game. He cannot outdo that. Soon 
we all settle down to sleep as well as we can. The fat 
man snores, and it is very cold. In the early morning we 
reach Roscoff. 
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I LOOKED AT THE ADDRESS IN MY HAND: MADAME JOSEPH 
Bellec, Kerabandu, Ile-de-Batz, pres Roscoff. The rough 
sounds promised rough people and a rough place. 

Roscoff is a small sea-town in the departement Finis- 
tere. Finis terrae end of the earth. The islands off the 
west coast are included in the departement and so con 
sidered last spurs of human existence standing lonely 
against the dark forces of storms and waves. 

Every hour a sailing-boat leaves Roscoff for the He-de- 
Batz, which is clearly visible beyond a narrow strip of 
the Atlantic. If the wind is favourable, the crossing takes 
about a quarter of an hour. But in winter, when the sea 
is rough, the island is often cast off for days nobody 
would risk his life or boat. Experience has made the 
men careful. There is time in abundance, one can easily 
afford to wait. 

I ask for the youth hostel. Nobody knows it. For 
Madame Bellec. Which Bellec? There are dozens, Ma 
dame Joseph Bellec, Kerabandu. Ker that is the Breton 
word for house abandoned house. It is on the other 
side of the island. Impossible for me to find it. Two 
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men offer to guide me. Everybody is helpful here, but 
everybody round the little port is constantly looking for 
a tip. Or asking for a glass of red wine. It takes only a 
day to find that out. I feel rather disappointed. The 
innocence which I hoped to discover on this lonely 
island seems not to exist. Kind eyes lose their charm if 
they are only the invitation to put a penny in the collec 
tion-box. But poverty is reason enough to grant them 
absolution. 

Already on our way I get the necessary information. 
The Ile-de-Batz is three miles long, one mile wide, and 
there are all together about a thousand people living here, 
the greater part fishers, the others peasants, all bitterly 
poor, and the fishermen have, therefore, a tiny bit of 
land, and the peasants spend their Sundays fishing. I 
cannot imagine that they catch anything but stones. As 
far as one can see, on the island, in the water, against 
the sky only rocks and stones. Just in the middle of the 
island and that is but a very narrow strip they culti 
vate some cabbages, potatoes, turnips, but all looks piti 
able and has run wild. And not a single tree, and 
scarcely a bush. 

A few years ago summer visitors took a fancy for 
the place, even a cranky Englishman appears sometimes, 
but they all come rather to save than to spend. 

Well, there we are at Madame Bellec's a simple, no, 
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poor Louse. A Paris group has bought it as a youth 
hostel and made the Bellecs the wardens. To the right 
is the hedroom twelve beds, always three on top of 
each other, some wooden benches, some chairs and hand- 
basins. To the left is the kitchen. When no visitors are 
staying at the hostel the Bellecs leave their adjoining 
cottage, which is really nothing more than a pigsty, and 
live in this kitchen. 

This arrangement is just what I wanted; I shall sleep 
in one of the twelve beds and have my meals and the 
rest of the day together with the Bellecs. Madame Bellec 
is only twenty-eight years of age. She is a small and vivid 
person, with hair as black as raven feathers, but that 
is the only attractive thing about her. She frequently 
suffers from headaches as a girl she had to work outside 
in winter, often with her feet in the water, and the icy 
wind gave her the rest. She is covered in dirt, and so is 
her little son Jean. Yet when she reaches him a piece 
of bread or strokes his hair, she smiles in a charming 
way, and one feels in harmony with the whole world. 

The days pass slowly, without the least excitement. 
After a week I am at home in every corner. I go for 
long walks round the whole island, wearing the new 
clogs, black and shining, very warm and heavy. I need 
no stockings, Madame Compan's skirt is so long that it 
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covers me right down to my feet. My naked legs are 
scratched all over by thistles and blackberry tendrils. 
The grey pullover is soiled and far too big, but so com 
fortable and warm. I have not got a cap I left the new 
velvet beret in Paris and the wind blows my short hair 
wildly about and makes my face burn. My hands are 
dirty, their smoothness gone. I use them for hard work 
and when I climb over the rocks, heavy and staggering, 
neither beautiful nor ugly, strange and wild like the 
island, and a part of Nature. If I were forced to spend 
all my life here, I should have visions and become a 
sea- witch sitting on the stones at the shore and making 
tide and flood. I do not think of love, I am happy and 
changed into a child. 

I am just one of the villagers. I even try when occa 
sionally I meet one of the holiday-makers to appear a 
simpleton. Noisily I move with my clogs, sniff a bit be 
cause of the rain, wipe my hands on my skirt. I fetch 
buckets of water from the cistern, help the old women 
who are guarding the cows or turn the seaweeds to dry 
them. I talk with simple "Yes" and "Nos" in Breton and 
take leave with "Kenervo !" Life is monotonous, if there 
were no work one would despair. 

Often I help Madame Bellec's old, crippled father 
when he is digging potatoes on his field. There are no 
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tidy furrows, the whole place resembles a weedy meadow. 
Kneeling on the moist soil, we move forward lite pious 
pilgrims. The short hoe cuts the ground. Earth, potatoes, 
herbs, beetles, worms lie before my hands. I pick the 
potatoes up and throw them to the right, all in neat ranks 
like soldiers, the plants at their side, but the snails and 
beetles beyond in a little trench. A strange feeling to dig 
with naked hands in this brown earth. Neither Monsieur 
Bellec nor I ever utter a word. When I lift my stiff and 
aching back a moment, I see the water in front, to my 
left, behind me. I am more than pleased when Madame 
Bellec signals that the meal is ready. 

Oh, the poverty of these meals! In the morn ing dry 
bread and thin, smoky coffee, which one drinks out of a 
bowl. For dinner potatoes and a dish of buttermilk. For 
supper two or three plates full of soup cabbage cooked 
in salted water. When the soup stands on the table, 
Madame Bellec takes a loaf of white bread and cuts small 
pieces to add them to the cabbage. One day after we had 
finished eating, she asked me how I liked the meal to 
day. "It was all right. What is the matter?" "Oh, the 
butter had gone a bit rancid, and I put the remains into 
the soup. I did not like it. It was too fat for me." 

If we want a change we have soup for dinner and pota 
toes for supper. On Sundays we have a glass of red wine 
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the cheapest and sourest sort and perhaps a tough 
chicken, cooked in the soup. It seems unbelievable that 
these hard-working people can go on with such food. Yet 
they even like it they have never tasted anything better. 

In the afternoons I climb up to the lighthouse. I look 
out over the sea, watch the sun go down and feel delight 
rising from the changing colours of water and clouds. 
One after the other, all round the horizon, the search 
lights flame up. There is a little green one, very far away, 
for which I wait every evening with the field-glass pressed 
against my eyes, and every evening I experience the same 
excitement when it first appears. And always these raging 
black clouds, and behind them, indelible, the stars. But 
the waves do not reflect them. 

Frozen through, I creep back into the guardroom to 
Monsieur Kerfredon, where it is so warm and cosy and 
smells of oil and tobacco. We hear the smooth turning 
and humming of the searchlight which he long ago set 
in motion, proud and self-conscious that he is able to 
handle this scientific marvel. He explains everything to 
me, over and over again, and as usual I do not under 
stand. Machinery will always remain a sealed book for 
me. His French is not much better than mine, he speaks 
mainly Breton, like most of the older people here, a lan 
guage distinct from French and similar to Welsh. Slowly, 
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interrupted by moments of silent puffing, our conversa 
tion moves on over the most important things the 

* 

"weather, the life on the island, Alphonse Le Roux's wed 
ding in about a month's time. It will be a great event, 
more than sixty guests, and a dance in the evening. 

When I return I usually find the old father sitting 
with the Bellecs round the table. The room is nearly 
dark, the petrol-lamp throws only a dim glow round it 
self. Towards the end of my stay the petrol is used up, 
it is no good buying more before the days become shorter, 
we only burn a candle if we want any light at all. They 
have had their supper already, madame warms the re 
mains for me. They all watch me whilst I am eating, and 
I hurriedly finish. Jean lies in his small bed at the side 
of the one shared by his parents. He is naughty and noisy. 
I really think he is a very nervous child. His grandfather 
is his idol, and he is quiet only when the old man walks 
over to him, takes him on his knees and sings a Breton 
song in a coarse, barbaric voice to which the mother 
sometimes adds her pleasant alto. After every verse the 
grandfather spits smacking into the middle of the room 
and wipes his scrubby beard. 

After a while we all rise to go to bed. Long I lie awake. 
I hear the wind go round the house and a heavy rustling, 
and I do not know if it is the sea or the rain. The beams 
of the searchlight move over my bed. One night a thunder- 
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storm opens over the island, and the lightning fights to 
gether with the searchlight against the darkness. Fright 
ened I sit up in bed, hit my head against the upper one, 
listen to the storm and fall asleep again, thinking of 
Monsieur Kerfredon. Everything is all right as long as he 
is at his post. 

The people on the island are all cut from simple wood. 
Many of them, especially the children and young men, 
have the broad beauty of the gipsies. And all are jolly 
and willing to talk. An old woman guards three cows. 
I pass. "Lovely day to-day, isn't it?" she calls after me, 
and we have a long-drawn conversation about the ad 
vantages of nice weather. After an hour I come back and 
find her at the same place. Meanwhile clouds have cov 
ered the sky, the wind whistles, the first drops fall. "Very 
bad day to-day, isn't it?" she shouts, and now we lament 
together for the transitoriness of all life. She tells me her 
story whilst the rain is falling heavier and heavier. 

She has not married because she could not get the 
man she loved "Everybody has to feel God's finger!" 
and she preferred nursing her old mother until she died 
to marrying another man whom she did not love. And 
her sister's twenty-year-old daughter is deaf "That is sad 
for such a young girl, but everybody has to feel God's 
finger!" And the husband of Madame X. was drowned 
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whilst she committed adultery, the neighbour's son fell 
into the cistern, and after five years on the same day of 
the same month, his wife gave birth to another son who 
was given the same name as the dead. Madame Bellec's 
father is crippled because he worked too much and al 
ways wanted to be twice as strong as everybody else 
"Now he is twice as weak!" and all who are thrifty and 
diligent can save something for their old age "It is al 
ways the same people who are poor and who pinch the 
last fruits from other people's fields in winter-time, but 
one knows them well, oh, one knows them well!" She 
fills my pockets with dried seaweeds: "That will cure all 
illnesses, just make a tea of them!" I pray that I may 
never be forced to drink it. 

These seaweeds and the lichen provide one of the few 
chances for the Batzer to earn a little money. A storm 
sweeps great masses of them towards the shore and the 
people step into the water right up to their knees even 
in winter to drag them on the sand. Like a carpet they 
spread the wet stuff over rocks and sandy meadows, again 
and again they turn it over with their hands to give sun 
and air a chance to dry it. Later they burn the seaweeds 
in flat troughs stamped out of stones into the earth 
they look like ancient graves to get sodium and other 
chemicals. The white lichen is pressed and sold to make 
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iodine. Only a little is kept back for the wonder-working 
tea. 

If only the weather were more settled! This summer 
it is especially bad. The wind which constantly hunts 
over the island brings clouds and rain, and the rain ruins 
in a moment the hard work of many hours. One cannot 
even start with the drying all over again as often as one 
would wish to, because the weeds soon begin to rot and 
are no longer of any use. After the rain the clouds move 
over to the mainland, and for an hour we have a radiant 
blue sky and high rainbows. Always changes the light, 
changes the colour of the sea, changes the warmth. Often 
I lie sheltered behind the rocks which long hold the sun, 
and listen to the water, the birds, the crickets. Or I sleep. 
I am always tired here, so tired but what a happy kind 
of tiredness ! 

On Sundays I go to the village church near the har 
bour, a comparatively new and featureless building. The 
not too big interior is crowded after the third and last 
ringing of the tinny bells with old women, children, girls 
and some shaky old men. Heaven knows where the young 
and middle-aged men are. Perhaps they have been at the 
morning mass at six o'clock, perhaps they are fishing, 
perhaps they occupy themselves with any odd jobs to 
have a pretext for not fulfilling their holy duties. 
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It is the most blasphemous service I have ever seen. 
The old women look like copies of Marthe Schwerdtlein, 
the procuress for Dr. Faust, with their big black or white 
linen caps which the wind teasingly blows up to balloons. 
They bawl so pitiably with their broken voices and al 
ways put the old schoolmaster out of time. He sits at the 
right side of the altar before his harmonium and tries 
to bring order into the chaos by using his powerful re 
sounding bass to its utmost limits : even the choir-boys do 
not sing as they are expected to, and the schoolmaster is 
not satisfied with the parson either. 

The schoolmaster looks like a resurrected St. Peter 
with his white fisherman's beard and the uplifted eyes 
which he turns reproachfully to God. Beside him the 
parson seems quite worldly. But on my left sits Mephis- 
topheles, reserved, not to rouse too much suspicion. His 
long wooden leg is shamelessly stretched out and scratches 
scornfully over the stone floor whenever we rise from 
our seats or sit down again. His nut-brown face is torn 
with innumerable wrinkles, the unkempt hair stands up 
like bristles, and the eyes shine sneering and wicked. 
Besides all this he stinks of brandy not of the wine of 
the Lord's Supper! and spits contemptuously on the 
floor. 

Of course, all the simple souls around do not recognise 
him, they very likely mistake him for the fisher Mar- 
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denas, but I had heard him snoring in his bed when I 
passed his house only ten minutes ago. 

So the mass goes on. The parson preaches Latin and 
Breton, I have time enough to follow my thoughts. When 
the others sing their hymns, I join them with my own 
words: "What a wonderful experience is life. Short, so 
short. It moves quickly, and the world is great, and I 
want to see it, hear it, taste it, smell and feel it. How I 
like you all, you funny people. And thank You, God, that 
I am only here on holiday and soon shall see another 
place. Amen." 

One day l^get up a few hours after midnight. It is still 
dark when I hear a man stumble over the courtyard. He 
knocks at my window. "In half an hour, miss, in the new 
port.'* I grope about for my things, in the light of a 
candle I eat a piece of bread and drink a bowl of luke 
warm coffee. By the time it begins to dawn I am already 
in the port. The water is very quiet in the little bay. The 
rocks protect it on both sides, a huge stone lies in the 
middle and breaks the waves. A boat moves towards the 
shore, soon I recognise the two men rowing it. The water 
is rather shallow, so the younger one jumps out of the 
boat, walks over to me in his high boots, and carries me 
to the seat. The boat is tiny and tosses alarmingly when 
he sets me down. There is hardly room enough for the 
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fish-basket and the lines. 

The air is motionless, and we leave the sail on the 
shore. Slowly we row out. The old man behind me 
breathes heavily, the young man talks incessantly to me 
in his best school French. I wrap myself in the coat, 
draw my naked legs as close as possible to my body and 
regret the whole undertaking. Soon the sun rises, not 
free, half hidden behind walls of clouds, the black 
water changes to blue. 

We unroll the lines, forty feet or more the leads sink 
into the depth. The young man holds three, we others 
each two lines in our hands. After a moment the young 
man draws one of his lines in again a nice red fish with 
fine blue fins. I feel touched by its helpless kicking. 
It would be even worse if a fish could cry. Now the beau 
tiful "tambour" only jumps wildly against the sides of 
the basket into which rough hands have happily thrown 
the first prey. After this I look very brave and bend curi 
ously over the victims which quickly die one after the 
other. And as if the fishes down in the sea have a presenti 
ment who is holding the line, as if they feel my uncer 
tainty, it happens that after hours not a single one has 
been caught by my hooks. In the end the ardour of the 
men fills my heart, too, and I am eager not to return 
without a catch. But it is already too late. 

And, of course, this fishing does not pass without a 
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cloud-burst. We duck into the boat, the water splashes 
around us, little waves dance, I peep into the weather 
from underneath the cape which the young fisherman 
has given me. Later the sun comes back. Our clothes 
steam in the new warmth, and our eyes climb over the 
rainbow. 

In the early afternoon we are back in the port where 
already the fish- wife is waiting for us with a large basket 
and a big knife. Her husband, a red-faced, fat fellow, 
starts a great scaling, kneeling on the quay, a little hin 
dered by his paunch. The old fisher puts a thick dead fish 
into my bag, wherein the crumby remains of bread and 
cheese swim, soaked by the rain. Madame Bellec fries it 
for me, and I eat it, I really eat it, carefully poking. 

The next day I cross over to Roscoff. The town is filled 
with holiday-makers, quite a number of Englishmen, so 
clearly English that you do not need to hear them speak. 
Yet the charming old place has kept its quietness and 
remoteness. The windows of an aged hotel look far over 
the sea, there is a little stone pavilion farther down, which 
is said to have been built for Mary Stuart. Or some other 
queen. The yellow sandstone walls radiate warmth and 
comfort. 

Old women click over the square to the bus stop. It is 
Tuesday, and in St. Paul de Leon is the weekly market. 
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From all villages and towna for miles around they come 
to sell and buy, and the cauliflower and the pig markets 
are especially famous. They use the strangest vehicles, the 
funniest are the old, worn-out lorries which have been 
transformed into a tiny bus. And inside sit the poor old 
women with their white caps and thick black woollen 
dresses, the bag carefully kept on their laps, shaken 
through and through, and stare with frightened fixed 
eyes straight in front of them. Some of them even cross 
themselves before the drive starts perhaps the Devil 
sits in the motor. Such a screaming on the market. And 
some of the huckstresses really sit in the entrance hall of 
the church, with fruit and linen and shoes and yo-yos. 
And the church doors are open; after the bargain, or 
before, one kneels down quickly for a short paternoster. 
The pious murmuring from within joins the worldly 
haggling outside, and the one does not disturb the other. 
Before the show window of the Selfridge's St. Paul, the 
villagers gather and admire the clumsy copies of the 
Parisian dresses, "newest cross-over neckline." 

Laden with chattering purchasers, the bus hops home 
through the country. It reminds me of the English land 
scape: hilly, with many pastures enclosed by low stone 
walls or green hedges, brown cows grazing, scattered 
houses. Sometimes desolate moors, rather monotonous. 

I arrive back in Roscoff too early for the sailing-boat. 
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I sit down on a barrel and watch the playing boys. They 
are amusing themselves by killing the rats which live 
under the quay. The boys keep quiet for a while, until 
the animals think that their murderers have left the place 
and peep out again. Then with hei! and ho! the boys 
throw their stones. If one boy kills three all by himself, 
he is made commander of the battle until the next chap 
wins. The sun looks gloomy on the quay. 

The Batzer postwoman invites me to a little dance. She 
inherited the job after her husband's death and is a kind 
of authority, at least among the women. And she is the 
proud owner of a gramophone, the only one on the 
island. And there is no wireless either. I find her small 
sitting-room crowded with people. I count six women, 
three men, eleven children, a little cat and a sleeping 
baby. The gramophone squeaks revue songs of Adam's 
childhood and all move happily about, the women 
dance with two or three children at a time, round and 
round and round, a little girl makes the cat dance on its 
hind legs, at last both girl and cat are pushed over in 
the scrum, and now all laugh until tears spring out of 
their eyes. Only one little boy sits quietly in his corner, 
his freckled face shining with good behaviour, and 
watches the fun with folded hands. As a reward the 
postwoman allows him to wind the gramophone up, and 
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he is in his seventh heaven. 

The night is as dark as ink when we walk home. There 
is no electricity, no gas on the island, and, of course, no 
street lamps. The muddy, unpaved road loses itself in 
the grass, and we stumble over the fields in the vanishing 
beams of the searchlight overhead. 

The day of the wedding comes nearer and nearer. So 
little is happening that a single festival has to provide 
excitement for many weeks. Wherever one goes people 
talk about it. The bridal procession will pass our house, 
and I could go to church and to the evening dance with 
out being specially invited. But my ambition is to be a 
proper guest. Carefully I throw my nets. And one morn 
ing Madame Bellec, who is one of the relatives, tells me 
that they would be glad to see me, too. As my present, I 
promise to take a dozen photographs. 

The bride and the bridegroom are both Batzer; they 
and their parents live on the same end of the island. 
Intermarriage has been going on for centuries. The bad 
effects are made worse by the fact that often the strongest 
and most enterprising men leave the island at the first 
chance to earn their living elsewhere. Many become 
sailors, and the list of those whom the sea has swallowed 
is long. 

The bride is just twenty, but looks more than twenty- 
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five. She is a rather clumsy girl, hut everybody gives her 
character a splendid testimonial. So the bridegroom, a 
handsome, cheeky fellow, apparently knows why he has 
chosen her. 

On the wedding-day, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
about thirty fishers and peasants with their wives and 
children gather before the bride's house. They have 
obviously spent hours in washing and brushing them 
selves. The men disappear one after the other in the 
house to have a drink. The women remain outside and 
chatter. 

Once again my imagination proves too optimistic. I 
had dreamt of a rural festival with old costumes, songs 
and dances, a community held together by ancient cus 
toms. But nowhere more sharply than here could I have 
felt the broad gap which separates the generations even 
on this lonely island. 

The old people are still wearing the dresses of the 
Ile-de-Batz: the men flat shepherd's hats with two long 
velvet ribbons falling down at the back, a simple black 
suit, narrowly fitting with a white stiff collar like that of 
a parson; the women ample black skirts, a black coat 
which covers the hips, and the big white caps which 
shine of cleanliness. But the young girls are dressed in 
the dernier crL Their brightly coloured flimsy silk 
"gowns" touch the ground, revealing every line of the 
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tightly held posteriors an invitation for every man to 
clap them. Most of the men accept it with pleasure. Each 
dress recalls the catalogue from the last Parisian sale: 
Nr. 325, evening gown, cut on slimming lines, exceptional 
value, . . . 

Kid gloves kindly hide the hands which later, in the 
growing heat, uncover themselves. They are the same as 
yesterday and bear all the signs of stable-work, washing" 
up, potato-digging. The hats are all tipped over to one 
side, following the command of fashion the only way 
in which they take part in it. The bride's sister has bought 
a box with powder and a lipstick she must have felt 
very fashionable when she entered the shop to ask for 
these things, and a little wicked, too and all her friends 
have made free use of it. Later in the day the lipstick is 
passed on to the boys. At least I find traces of it on their 
cheeks and behind their ears. 

The men have not made such extravagant preparations 
for the day. They wear their wedding or their Holy 
Communion suits, freshly pressed. Only the bridegroom 
has a new one, and by wearing his blue trilby hat on his 
right ear he shows that he is willing to take the day not 
too seriously. 

At last the bride appears in a long white dress with 
a diadem of beads in her hair that holds the white tulle 
veil, and a bunch of orange-blossoms on her bosom. 
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Everybody cheers her: "Isn't she lovely? Isn't she sweet? 
Oh, that beautiful dress! (Where do people get the 
money from?)" 

And now the procession can begin: a crowd of chil 
dren, the "band" a man with a harmonica who plays 
the same two melodies the whole day through without 
improving by practice the bride on the arm of her 
father, the young couples, the old ones, and at the end 
the bridegroom escorting his mother. 

I think the bride and I are the two most excited per 
sons. My duties have now started: I run far ahead with 
my camera the cheapest thing on the market, and I 
tremble when I think of the result to take the proces 
sion marching towards me, gallop over to the side to have 
the lighthouse as background, kneel down to have them 
passing against the sky, climb on a hill to have a bird's- 
eye view. Cecil de Mille was never more agitated direct 
ing the march of a hundred thousand Roman soldiers 
for the camera. When we reach the mairie I am com 
pletely exhausted. Later I find that I have forgotten to 
roll the film on, so all the photographs are on top of 
each other. It produced a very conglomerate view. 

For the short civil ceremony in the mairie the mayor 
has fastened the tricolour sash round his waist to show 
his official importance. But the general feeling does not 
consider the marriage valid before the church has spoken. 
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When the procession marches on, the hride still walks 
with her father. 

I do not pay much attention to the service hut seize 
this opportunity to have a comfortable rest. Some old 
women and the bride cry that seems to me the only 
difference from the usual Sunday ceremony. Afterwards 
we all move over to a boarding-house where the wedding 
is celebrated. Bride and bridegroom stand together at 
the door and let the guests pass with their congratula 
tions. Everybody murmurs something like "very best 
wishes I" and kisses each of them on lips and either cheek. 
And bride and bridegroom kiss them back. With about 
sixty guests that makes three hundred and sixty kisses 
for each of them. Not to be compared with the hand 
shakings which the American President distributes 
among the public. 

The rest of the day is eating, drinking, dancing. For 
most of them an opportunity, the only one in a year, to 
eat enough. The menu opens with cabbage soup, and 
they eat so much of the first course that only the hungriest 
pass through the potato-mash and sausages and reach 
the chicken-ragout. Towards the end of the meal every 
body has to sing a song. That is hard work for such a 
stuffed body. The old people stir up funny Breton melo 
dies from the bottom of their memory, the rough words 
are smoothed by the dust of the years. The young folk 
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do not know even the chorus of them, they give the worn- 
out theatrical successes of Paris. 

Later everybody dances in the casemates of a little fort 
which stands martially on the island. Here is the only 
room big enough for such a festival. Again the harmonica 
represents the band. I watched them dance the foxtrot 
and waltz, occasionally I have a dance myself with one 
of the village boys. Towards the evening an old man 
entangles me in a conversation the subject is already 
familiar to me. All over France they ask me the same 
question: "Is Germany going to start a new war?" And 
with frightened eyes they await the answer. 

The same evening, with the last boat that crosses over, 
to Roscoff, I leave the island. The autumn sends an early 
trial storm, the boat tosses from one side to the other. 
It is hard work to handle the sails. The island jumps up 
and down behind the waves. The way to the mainland 
is endless. Soon we all are wet through. 

There is a Catholic priest on board. Trembling all 
over he sits on the wooden planks and covers his eyes in 
terror. Smiling I bend down to him. "What are you afraid 
of, your Reverence? Are we not all safe in God's hand? 9 * 
The island is lost now in the darkness, only the search 
light swings round as a moving sign above it* 
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A WHOLE WEEK I WAITED IN PARIS FOR NEWS FROM LYONS. 

You cannot hurry a Frenchman. If he does not feel in 
clined to write, he leaves your letter on his table, over 
looking the "urgent," which you have put on it, three 
times underlined, and he is never in difficulties about 
finding a pleasant excuse if, finally, you complain. So I 
gave up the useless waiting and started off without an 
answer. There would always he a cheap hotel if I could 
not get hold of anybody. 

The first day in Lyons I spent running from pillar to 
post. The trade union secretary introduced me to his 
secretary, the trade union secretary's secretary sent me 
to the local Socialist party, the party to a district mayor, 
the district mayor to his wife. And everywhere they re 
ceived me very kindly and told me that they could ar 
range a visit to a factory or similar things, but that they 
did not know any family in the whole town with whom 
I could stay. "The Lyonnaise people are the most re 
served in the country. They are notorious for their 
frigidity." Heavens, what a prospect! 

I sat down on the staircase of the mairie. Wondering. 
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Why did I wear myself out like this? What was it tliat 
I was running after, asking all these strangers for assist 
ance? Life. The life of the simple. Did I really believe 
in it? And did not this conscious searching spoil the only 
attitude with which one should approach it innocence? 
Was I not merely attempting to run away from myself? 
And how ridiculous to do it in such a pedantic and 
methodical, in such a Prussian way ! When I had reached 
that point, I suddenly got up. I do not like to find myself 
moving along these lines. I went to see the district mayor's 
wife. A last attempt. And, behold, it was successful. She 
went with me to ask Madame Gorjux if she would take 
me. 

Madame Gorjux was a silk-weaver's widow living in 
Croix Rousse, the district of the weavers. With the help 
of her grown-up daughter she carried on her husband's 
job. If I did not mind sharing her daughter's bed I could 
stay with them as long as I liked. It was just supper-time. 
So we three sat down to a meal which seemed a feast 
compared with the soup of the He-de-Batz. After supper 
Marthe washed the dishes and I dried them. Madame 
Gorjux made herself comfortable in her armchair. "I 
feel like a lady, watching other people work." She took 
a pinch of snuff and sneezed happily into her handker 
chief. It was as black as if she was still in deep mourning. 
I was very tired and went to sleep soon afterwards. The 
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be<J was big enough for two, it nearly filled the little 
room. The hopes which at one time had rested between 
its posts had long been carried to the grave Marthe 
Gorjux was a determined spinster. I pushed myself as 
near as possible towards the wall. Marthe was rather 
stout, and I wanted to give her a preference share. Be 
hind the door I heard the women move about and talk 
and laugh. I was already half asleep and felt warm and 
comfortable. Life was kind to me. There were friends 
wherever I came. I was not alone. 

Some time later I woke up. Marthe was coming to bed, 
and although she walked on tiptoes, she could not help 
her heavy body making the floor creak. I pretended to 
be fast asleep but blinked cautiously through my eye 
lashes. She put her night-dress on before she pulled her 
underclothes down her chastity was afraid even of the 
glaring candle. Then, with a sigh, she suddenly knelt 
down before the bed, laid her arms and head on the 
pillow and murmured her prayer, asking God for mercy 
and indulgence on her sins and for protection of herself, 
her mother and the foreign girl. What a dear old soul 
she was. It nearly made me cry. It was so long since some 
body had mentioned my name to God. 

She slipped into the bed, trying not to occupy more 
than half of it. But within the next hour she rolled more 
and more over to my side, only hindered from going 
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farther by my struggling body, which was pressed .be 
tween her warmth and the cold walL Her breath passed 
snarling out of her open mouth. I tried to wake her up 
by pulling the blankets away, but I did not have the 
heart to uncover her entirely. I pushed her a bit she 
hardly moved, sleeping like a stone. At last, making an 
energetic decision, I crept over her body to the outer 
side of the bed. She woke up for a moment, surprised 
and confused, asking me if anything had happened, and 
telling me that the chamber-pot was under the bed. In a 
minute she was snoring again. The rest of the night we 
spent in peace. 

I stayed a month with the Gorjuxes. The two women 
adopted me as their child. I was** fifteen years of age, 
and we three really believed it. They clapped their hands 
together with surprise at my strange ideas. With severity 
and love and patience they corrected them. Marthe, and 
even more grandmother, educated me, reprimanded me, 
admonished me and interfered with me in every way. 
I became as transparent as air, simple and good. It 
seemed to me that I never had been happier in all my 
life. It was a new start. Even the days of my peasanthood 
were forgotten, the sea was farther away than the moon. 
In the mornings I got up, a few minutes after Marthe 
had left the room, whistling and singing. I worked with 
them during the day, and they soon gave me my special 
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little jobs. I rested and chattered and laughed with them 
in the evenings, and at night Marthe and I knelt down 
before our bed, asking God for mercy and protection. 
No longer a "foreign girl," I was able to say the prayer 
for myself. 

During the week we rarely left the house. There was 
just enough work to keep us going, and no money for 
amusements. Yet there was not one dull moment. Marthe 
and her mother were typical canuts the nickname of 
the silk-weavers, deriving from their shuttle, the canot 
two of the few which the modern time has left unchanged. 
The whole day through they sat behind their looms. The 
noise of the shuttles which are nowadays moved by 
electricity was so great that their voices did not reach 
each other. They were shut each within herself, and that 
gave them plenty of opportunity to tT-nnTr. Like other 
canuts they developed a philosophy of their own, a delib 
erate, good-natured idea of the world and life. They were 
never in trouble for a quick joke, they loved to pour 
their mockery over everybody and everything, and were 
never afraid to be themselves the objects of it. But with 
an unf ailing certainty they knew the limits to which they 
could go, and they would never have gone beyond them. 
And of course, they had all the prejudices of their class. 

Grandmother was the most hospitable person. She 
was delighted if somebody came to see her, even if it was 
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only the neighbour who brought the newest gossip of the 
house, and she made the visitor sit down and offered a 
glass of wine with cheerful dignity. However little money 
there might be, the bottle of red wine was never empty. 
Not to be able to press a visitor to a drink would have 
made life not worth living for Madame Gorjux. A glass 
of wine for the guest and a pinch of snuff for herself. 
Apart from these two extravagances she was as modest 
as a child and always in good spirits. So was Marthe. She 
competed with her canaries in singing. These birds were 
her luxury. She was cut off from Nature. So she tried at 
least to fetch a snap of it into her room. Three cages 
were hanging at the window, and in each of them one 
bird was warbling. Often Marthe stopped the loom for 
a moment and listened to their never ending songs. To 
clean the cages and feed the birds was her first work in 
the morning. She talked with them in a chirping Ian- 
guage, and the canaries listened, their heads bent over 
to one side, and answered. After that she busied herself 
with the flower-pots which covered the window-sills. She 
was always experimenting with seeds and bulbs, and she 
had a lucky hand, everything grew well. It was a proof 
of great confidence when she allowed me later to water 
the plants and to pick off the withered leaves. 

The flat was in all a typical weaver's lodging. Most of 
the houses in Croix Rousse have been built specially for 
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the trade. The rooms and windows are very high in order 
to allow space and light enough for the looms, and the 
walls between the different flats and floors usually three 
or four are very thick to carry the heavy machines and 
to deaden the noise. From the outside one can tell a 
house where weavers live. The whole district of Croix 
Rousse is one weavery. And always flower-pots and birds 
at the windows, 

Gorjuxes had two rooms, the big working-, living-, 
cooking- and sleeping-room and Marine's little bedroom. 
Often the weavers have only one. And what a queer place 
that is ! The two or three looms fill the one half next the 
windows. The other half is divided into the kitchen and 
living-room and the bedroom an attic that opens into 
the room and is so low that one cannot properly stand 
up in it. A roost-ladder leads to it, bent down one creeps 
to the beds two or three, according to the size of the 
family. The place is not high enough for a wardrobe, so 
things are kept in a trunk. There is no window, light and 
air come from beyond the looms. Grandmother slept in 
such an attic. A lifetime's practice had made her used 
to the steep ladder and the height, she felt Tike a bird 
in a tree; and sleeping in her daughter's bedroom would 
have meant a real come-down to her. 

In the walls, in the wooden parts of the looms, in the 
window-frames, nails had been driven to make up for the 
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lack of wardrobes and drawers. Dresses, scissors, brushes, 
towels, bags and a dozen household articles were hanging 
about. Only with long familiarity did one know where to 
look for what But the room did not appear untidy. 
There was a busy purpose in everything. It was a work 
place, not a drawing-room. 

During the month of my stay Marthe and her mother 
were always working. But there had been bad times 
which forced them to rest a rest without any feeling of 
festivity. The weavers of Croix Rousse are neither pro 
letarians nor middle-class, neither workers nor craftsmen. 
The manufacturer supplies the raw material and the 
design, and the weavers take them home to their own 
looms. For this independence they have to pay a price 
that is higher than they can afford. In slack times, when 
the manuf acturer has no work for them, he has no obli 
gation either the weavers have to bear the risk alone. 
No wonder that the manufacturer tries to maintain this 
system which has existed for many centuries. 

The silk industry in Lyons always enjoyed powerful 
protection. In the fifteenth century royal favour granted 
the town the monopoly for the silk trade within the king 
dom. A hundred years later Francis I. exempted the 
weavers from taxes and military service. Here he and his 
extravagant successors got, for their gowns and for the 
adornment of their castles, the materials which were 
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the admiration of the whole world. I saw examples in 
the famous Lyonnaise tissue-musee, so beautiful that the 
hands not of simple men and women hut of angels 
seemed to have woven and embroidered them. The Great 
Revolution put an end to all that, its musket- and cannon- 
halls mutilated also the silk industry. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Jacqnard invented the new 
weaving machinery. A new wealth grew up. But already 
in the forties the situation of the weavers had become 
desperate. They revolted in two bloody strikes. Their 
flag was black, their watchword : Working life or fighting 
death. 

Uncommon, expensive fabrics, precious single pieces 
like chasubles and altar covers, brocades for furniture, 
and curtains and silk for ties and umbrellas, not more 
than a hundred yards of each design; these were the 
things that had made Croix Rousse famous. To-day the 
time has passed when more than a hundred thousand 
weavers cotdd make a living out of it French silk culture 
has become nearly insignificant, Japan floods the market 
with cheap raw material. Its manufacture is only profit 
able in rationalised factories. That is even more the case 
with artificial silk. And here Lyons has furthermore to 
suffer the competition of the northern French textile 
districts which were formerly confined to cotton, linen 
and other coarse materials. Now their looms are better 
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suited to the thicker thread of the artificial silk than 
those of the Lyonnaises. Experienced observers declare 
that the situation of the weavers is as grave to-day as a 
hundred years ago. But one need not be afraid of a new 
rebellion. The former buoyancy is gone, the young have 
left the field. 

Before the war the whole family lived and worked in 
harmony in the same room. Even the three-year-olds 
had their little duties, and in the end the children grew 
up to take their parents' places. After the war this steady 
life ceased. The young people leave the house one can 
not keep them in cages like the canaries. Only the old 
ones sit still at home behind their looms, happy if they 
are allowed to work. Weaving lovely designs, listening 
to the warm melody of the birds, watching their flower 
pots, drinking a glass of wine and chatting with the 
neighbour, snuffing and sneezing, laughing about a joke 
and worrying about the money for the following day 
that is their modest life. On rare occasions they leave the 
house to carry the finished fabrics to the manufacturer, 
to take a little walk, to see a friend or to enjoy the cus 
tomary local fairs. 

On Sunday afternoons Marthe put her black hat and 
gloves on and showed me the town, whilst grandmother 
stayed at home to have a little doze for which the week 
days never gave her a chance, Marthe had never left 
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Lyons in all her life. Yet to take the tram down into the 
city was for both of us an exciting excursion, Marthe 
loved the town, and with the pride of a queen the fat 
little woman guided me through the realm. 

Lyons is a strange harmony of ancient churches, high 
houses, hills, two rivers the green, rapid, and icy 
Rhone and the yellow, lazy Saone dozens of bridges, 
art, industry, and religion. The former richness of the 
silk centre has become stone in many impressive build 
ings. The rivers which flow together at the southern end 
of Lyons squeeze the town between them like an island, 
the narrow roads are ravines that lead from the banks 
of one river to the other. 

As a rule Marthe and I went up 'to the hill of Fourviere, 
which is a town in itself, dedicated to piety. Incessantly 
throughout the whole year groups of pious Catholics 
climb up between cloisters, chapels, hospitals, imbed 
ded in little gardens in which monks and nuns with 
peaceful souls plant and water cabbages and flowers to 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. It lifts three towers towards 
the sky, a new building erected on a holy place, one of 
those held most sacred by Christian pilgrims. Here, from 
its platform, an unforgettable picture lies open to the 
astonished eye. 

Triumphantly Marthe looked at me. "My dear child, 
that is Lyons. Have you ever seen a place like that?" 
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Humbly I shook my head. To our feet lay the town. 
Spires and domes grew up into quietude from the swarm 
ing and confused life in the streets. The banks of the two 
rivers were framed in double rows of trees, and the green 
and yellow water farther down flowed away to the south 
in one mighty stream. Behind us stood the last spurs 
of the Cevennes, beyond, in the east, the houses lost 
themselves one after the other in the vast plain, and far 
away on the horizon we saw the Jura and the foreland 
of the Alps. And now Marthe played her trump : "If the 
air is quite clear, one can see the mountains of Switzer 
land and the Mont Blanc above the clouds !" "Have you 
ever seen it?" "No, not me." "Well, how do you know?" 
"I learnt it at school." "And do you believe all you 
learnt at school?" But that was too much for Marthe; 
she punished me with silence and did not speak again 
until I had formally apologised. 

We waited until the sun went down before we returned. 
Coming home we found grandmother already busy with 
the supper. Marthe told her about my naughty remark, 
and now I had to apologise to grandmother, too. Marthe 
and grandmother were just simple weavers, but in how 
dignified, upright and proud a way did they belong to 
Croix Rousse. They made brocades, yet they themselves 
were only simple linen. But there was not one wrong 
thread in them, the colours were fast a juicy red, a 
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lovable blue, a jolly green and a happy yellow and the 
design was clear and genuine. I shall never forget them, 
never forget their admonitions, never forget their words 
that I have a home to which I can return, as long as one 
of them is still alive. Grandmother died two months ago. 
She had a peaceful death, and was buried at her hus 
band's side. 
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SUMMER-TIME WAS OVER, AND THE CLOCKS WERE TURNED 
Lack, Suddenly the afternoons were swallowed up by 
chilly and comfortless nights. I felt nervous, the house 
was too narrow. No longer did I find rest in bed; heavy 
dreams moved through my mind, and Marine's warm 
body nearly filled me with repulsion. My imagination 
was hungry for something new. In the first days of Octo 
ber I left Lyons to see the vintage in the south. 

Looking through the windows of the train I watched 
the thin moon over the hills to the right. Slowly its 
colour changed from silver to yellow, and the landscape 
was lost in autumn mist. It was quite dark when I arrived 
at Ners, a small and unimportant village station twenty 
miles westwards from Nimes. I was the only passenger 
who left the train. Madame and Monsieur Pellier were 
already waiting on the platform, and they received me 
with the cordiality and talkativeness of the southern 
French. Their little car was parked outside the station; 
after many questions and vague answers we settled down 
in it, and Monsieur Pellier drove the rattling vehicle at 
a terrific speed over the bumpy road. It was an open car, 
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and I was thrilled with the adventure of the wind and 
the millions of stars glittering above. How I love such 
a drive into a strange world. All I knew about the Pelliers 
was that madame was a village teacher and the district 
secretary of the teachers* union, and monsieur a wealthy 
wine-grower. Beyond that I had not the slightest idea 
what I should find in Ledignan. It was only a three miles' 
run. During that time madame told me a hundred things 
about the weather and the harvest, but I did not listen, 
life was too marvellous. 

Groaning and shivering, the car rolled into the garage 
which was part of the house, the former wine-vault, open 
ing directly on to the road. "Maman," Madame Pellier's 
mother, had already laid the table in the dining-room 
a damask cloth, old French porcelain, silver knives, forks 
and spoons. And seven plates. Were they giving a party? 
The Pelliers and I sat down, the door to the kitchen was 
opened, and in came a charming procession worthy of a 
painter: Maman, neat and smiling, her white hair combed 
back into a knot and her cheeks flushing with the heat 
of the cooking, all dressed in black and carrying a big 
bowl with steaming soup. Behind her stepped Minette, 
the white cat, followed by Timp, her spotted son, gravely 
marching, both pretending not to know that they were 
strictly forbidden to enter the room. Then came Marie, 
carrying the salad dish, then Berthe with bottles of red 
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wine and olive oil, and finally Emilie with a huge plate 
of fruit red grapes, green figs and a yellow melon. 

They put the food and bottles on the table and sat 
down with us. As soon as Monsieur Pellier noticed the 
cats, he took his napkin and scared them out into the 
kitchen, pouring endless curses over them. Except for 
his moustache he was a kind of Falstaff, and although 
his idle talk sometimes annoyed me, I yet felt a strong 
affection for his selfish, lazy and childish character. When 
he discovered the melon his eyes lit up. "Ah, c'est bon, 
t?est bon, ma cherie; don't give me much meat, I shall 
be quite satisfied with a slice of melon." His moustache 
shook with excitement, and one saw his mouth water. 
"Well, my dear, you will eat a spoonful of soup, won't 
you?" "Eh bien, mais ne pas trap? 9 Madame filled his 
plate first, right up to the rim. He held the spoon ready 
for the attack and did not make the least attempt to wait 
until we all were served. . 

And again I was unable to listen to Madame Pellier 

the soup was too good: the freshest vegetables, the best 
meat, the finest rice. Monsieur Pellier grumbled the whole 
time : "Too hot why do you always put rice in the soup, 
Maman? I don't like soup." Nobody paid any attention 
to him. Only Emilie who sat next to him murmured every 
now and then when he looked provokingly round for 
consent: "Oza, monsieur, om, monsieur," very low so as 
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not to offend Hainan, the cook. 

The three girls usually worked in a factory in Alais, 
but for many years they had come to help the Pelliers 
with the vintage. It was a pleasure to watch them. They 
handled the*knives and forks extremely gracefully, they 
were quiet but not at all shy, polite but not submissive. 
We all said "No, thank you" when madame offered us 
more soup. There was about half a plateful left, and 
Hainan was just getting up to clear the bowl away when 
monsieur said : "But you are not going to waste this soup ! 
I'd better eat it!" And so he did. 

The next course was green salad. It was monsieur's job 
to dress it with olive oil an oil which I never before 
had tasted in such purity. Groaning, he got up from his 
seat, fastened the napkin round his neck, took a big 
wooden spoon and fork and started to turn the salad 
over and over again in the oil. He pretended to be not 

at all interested in the job, but his eyes were nearly 

* 
dropping on to the leaves. We ate the salad with huge 

quantities of new white bread which was as soft as but 
ter. And the salad was delicious. After that we had potato- 
mash and fried sausages, and monsieur ate a big portion 
after remarking that he really did not want anything but 
a slice of melon. 

Then Haman fetched the roast duck and the red cab 
bage. Again Honsieur Pellier had to get up from his 
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seat to carve it. He took the poultry-scissors and started 
his job. "Where did you buy this duck? It's the toughest 
bird I ever saw. And these scissors, they are absolutely 
blunt. Nobody can carve with blunt scissors. Where are 
the carvers? Didn't I tell you yesterday when I carved 
the chicken that I do not like the scissors?" "No, my 
dear, you asked for them." "Indeed, I asked for them! 
Did you hear that, Maman? I asked for them. Ridiculous ! 
Fetch me the carvers! The whole duck is falling to 
bits!" But when Marie brought the carvers, he had 
already finished the whole bird was carved with the 
skill of a surgeon. "Bits, nothing but bits! You may eat 
it, I don't want any!" Whereupon he ate a wing and half 
the breast. And more white bread. We finished off with 
biscuits, butter and six months old goat cheese. It had 
a penetrating taste and dissolved in the mouth like hot 
dust. 

"You may eat the grapes, I don't want them. Just give 
me a slice of melon!" With the greediness of a child he 
sipped the fruit, the juice dropping down his red chin. 
We seven had emptied two bottles of wine and a jug of 
spring-water. Now we had a cup of Turkish coffee before 
we leant back in our seats exhausted. I do not know if 
I should have enjoyed this overwhelming meal half as 
much without Monsieur Pellier. Never have I seen any 
body eat with such obvious enchantment. It was so great 
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that it easily contradicted his complaints, of which no 
one took any notice. 

The whole dinner had lasted two hours, and it was 
not at all an exceptional one. Lunch was equally rich 
and equally long. Counting the breakfast as a quarter of 
an hour there was no tea because dinner was as early 
as six o'clock we sat daily 255 minutes at the table. 
I spent a fortnight at Ledignan, that means 3,570 minutes 
or fifty-nine and a half hours or two and a half days of 
the whole time eating. No wonder that my mental activity 
collapsed and that I did not only understand why mon 
sieur had chosen an apoplectic fit as a pretext for con 
stant idleness, but that I myself was longing for a Chinese 
rickshaw to carry me about. Unfortunately I had offered 
to help with the vintage, and at least for two days I had 
to show some interest in it, 

As soon as it grew light the villagers started for the 
vineyards. In front of our house was a deep draw-well, 
many centuries old. Its water was not clean enough for 
human consumption, but they used it for the horses and 
mules, winding up bucket after bucket, and the rusty 
chains screamed like tortured souls in hell. Before dinner 
Monsieur Pellier hung his wine bottles on a long string 
down into the depth to cool them, and he cursed like a 
sailor when he found out one evening that they had all 
gone. It was never clear whether somebody had taken 
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them or if he himself had dropped the string. He re 
peated the story every evening. The noise of the well was 
sufficient to drive the deepest sleep away. But it was 
not all. The buckets rattled, the animals neighed, the 
horseshoes clicked, the two-wheeled carts clattered, the 
empty grape-vats humped against each other, and out 
of every house shouting men and women and children 
poured out to the road. With hei! and ho f the caravan 
went off to the vineyards, even babies were taken in their 
prams. About two hours later, when I walked through 
the village, I found only a few old women who had been 
left at home to look after the house and do the cooking, 
some invalid baldheads, innumerable cats, and swarms 
of stiff flies. 

I accompanied monsieur to his vineyards. And again 
one of my cheap illusions was shattered: singing vin 
tagers with vine-leaves in their hair, moving gracefully 
over the hills, cutting the grapes and carrying the laden 
baskets on their shoulders to the waiting carts. Only 
the frame was lacking to hang this picture on the 
Wall. Now I found no hills at all, but plain fields which 
were so fertile that vine grew here like beetroots or 
potatoes elsewhere. The vintagers were far from being 
romantic and did not at all resemble those whom I 
had seen in Rhine films, light-opera ballets or at fancy- 
dress balls. They were heavily dressed in their oldest 
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clothes, one on top of the other, because it was rather 
cold in the early mornings. Later, when the sun was 
higher, they threw one jacket after the other down. 
The soil was loamy and wet, and everybody was wearing 
clogs which made the notion of bacchanalian dances 
fade away at sight. There were no red leaves to be put 
into the hair in the early summer they had all been 
bespattered with a white fluid to prevent disease and 
now they looked grey and would not have tempted any* 
body to use them for decorative purposes. The grapes, 
pulled down by their weight to the ground, were cut 
with short knives and thrown into battered tin buckets 
which still wore the label of a marmalade factory. One 
of the men emptied them into a wooden vat, stamping a 
few times with a club to save space, and the club was 
dropping with bloody juice. The vats were wheeled to 
the cart, every hour it was filled and driven back into 
the village. From all sides, on all roads, grapes were 
brought to the press. 

Ledignan is a remarkable place. It is only a village 
with about 750 inhabitants, three miles from the nearest 
station, thirty miles from the nearest town. Yet it is full 
of life and enterprise. Seven years ago some of the vil 
lagers formed a co-operative society for the establishment 
of a modern press. It grew and worked profitably, to-day 
there are hardly four or five wine-growers in the village 
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left who take their vintage to private manufacturers. 
"We are so pleased with this kind of collaboration," 
Monsieur Pellier told me, "that perhaps one of these 
days we shall put all our vineyards together and cultivate 
them in common." This idea may seem natural coming 
from somebody who has been educated on Russian lines. 
But to hear it in France, the country where the small 
and private-capitalistic manufacturer is typical, and 
where the peasants are notorious for their strongly de 
veloped love of property, that was more than surprising 
for me. 

Often I sat in front of the big modern building and 
watched the carts arriving. As a rule they were driven 
by the wine-growers themselves it was so much easier 
and jollier than to do the monotonous work in the vine 
yards. Long rows of carts were waiting, slowly moving up 
and passing before the press. The contents of the tubs 
were tipped into small lorries it reminded me of the 
mine the lorries weighed and emptied on a slide. For 
each lorryful the wine-grower got a ticket and according 
to their number he shared later in the total profit. 

The proper proceedings were highly mechanised. Yet, 
watched from outside, the impression was that of an 
ancient spectacle. The wealthy, proud and independent 
men, cracking their whips, shouting at their horses or 
mules, and talking jovially with each other; the wheels 
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grinding the pebbles on the road, the barking dogs, birds 
flying about attracted by the grapes, and the air smelling 
sweet and a little musty it was all so strong and full 
of earthly joy. Sitting there in the autumn sun, under 
the blue sky of the south, I tried to sip the feeling of 
the hour into my memory. For these men it was an 
event repeated again and again in the due course of the 
year, for me it was something that faded away and which 
I felt myself remembering with longing whilst it was still 
happening before my eyes and ears. 

Every afternoon before sunset I went to the little hill 
just outside Ledignan. From its top the view was wide 
and rich. The plain, stretching miles and miles around 
to the blue chain of the Cevennes, was filled with vine 
yards. Between them neglected mulberry-trees were 
growing, round-backed and short-legged like hedgehogs. 
Often I watched the goats which never could pass a mul 
berry-tree without eating any leaf within their reach. 
Standing up and propping their forelegs against the 
trunk, they stretched their body greedily towards the 
favourite food, and their funny beards moved jerkily up 
and down. Patiently the herdsman waited until they had 
enough. 

There were numbers of olive-trees scattered over the 
plain, their low tops glimmered a bright and dusty grey. 
High cypresses were pointing to the sky. They marked 
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the places where the peasants in old times had buried 
their dead every family had its private cemetery in the 
midst of its vineyards. Monsieur Pellier showed me the 
burial-place of his parents grass had overgrown the 
graves, there was no stone to tell a name or date. After 
the war, or perhaps even longer ago, the administrative 
authorities forbade this as insanitary; tidy parish ceme 
teries have been laid out, the coffins are often immured 
in little stone houses. In this way they keep their privacy. 

Meadows were framed by long rows of poplars drawn 
as with a ruler, green brooks watering their roots. But 
the predominant feature in the plain vines, vines, vines. 
When the sun went down the grey and green colours 
turned to purple, and the red sky was reflected in the 
narrow water-strips. 

During the vintage there were twice as many people 
in Ledignan as in ordinary times. It was a great oppor 
tunity for the two innkeepers. One evening a travelling 
cinema company turned up, and the news quickly spread 
in the village. I persuaded Madame Pellier to go with 
me. The biggest room of the larger public-house was 
overcrowded. All available chairs and Benches were set 
in rows, one person was pressed against the other, there 
was not a hand's* breadth of space left. The air was so 
thick with smoke and exhalation that one could swallow 
it like something substantial. Three waitresses were push- 
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ing their way through the crowd bringing bottles and 
glasses in enormous quantities. Later the glasses were all 
in use and the people drank out of the bottles. A great 
many of the spectators were men and women who had 
come as helpers for the vintage. Madame told me that 
most of them lived in the Cevennes in very lonely places 
and in great poverty. They were small people with dark 
hair and skin, broad-shouldered, sturdy, heavy and slow 
like animals. They seemed primitive and incalculable. 
Usually they did not talk much, but now, under the in 
fluence of alcohol and excited expectation, they laughed 
and bawled. Children who could not afford the entrance 
fee peeped with their snot-noses through the doors, and 
as soon as the lights were turned out they slipped in like 
mice. 

First we saw one of those idiotic American comedies in 
which things appear funny which in real life are only 
utterly disagreeable. The men roared with laughter and 
the women shrieked. The main film, was a heart-breaking 
story of a revue star who betrayed her husband and whose 
lover was kicked senseless by him. The spectators were 
beside themselves with approval, and they did their 
utmost to encourage the husband, after he had finished 
with the man, to give a good thrashing to his wife. Their 
disappointment was boundless when they found that he 
just turned his back on the scene and left the room, 
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"Coward !" shouted a man in the front row, and now the 
rest of the tragedy was drowned in waves of laughter. 
Only some of the women cried when the revue star threw 
herself before a moving train. 

For the same evening a Communist meeting had been 
announced. It was to take place in the village hall, the 
mayor being the leader of the local Communists. But 
the cinema was a competition to which the meeting 
could not stand up, and so it was postponed until the 
following day. Again a crowded room, this time mainly 
inhabitants of Ledignan. The mayor and another man 
had been invited by the Soviet Government to go to 
Russia for a three months 9 trip and give their expert 
advice on the cultivation of vines. The mayor used the 
elocpience of a Frenchman to excite his audience. What 
an honour for the village Ledignan. His hearers were 
sceptical but quiet. But when he asked them to con 
tribute to their travelling expenses because it was a 
matter for all of them, they started a general protest. 
And the more the mayor exhorted them, the more dis 
approving they grew. Honour all right as long as it is 
gratuite. We are not going to pay a single centime for it. 
There were quite a number of Communists in Alais, a 
small town northward from Ledignan, the centre of a 
large coalfield. To meet them in this comparatively 
healthy village, and one holding the influential post of 
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the mayor, was more than I could understand. They had 
only a handful of active members, but the whole tend 
ency of Ledignan was obviously to the Left, and that 
as a steady development over many years. Not only the 
co-operative wine-press, but a co-op bakery and a mu 
tual wash and bath-house had grown out of that spirit, 
and there was no possible doubt as to its Socialistic 
meaning. One day I met the Socialist member of parlia 
ment of the district, and I explained to him my con 
fusion. He laughed. "My dear, don't forget that France 
is not Germany. With us Socialism is not a question of 
economics, but a matter of conscience. And the wine 
growers always marched in the direction of social prog 
ress. They vote for the Left parties because they are 
opposed to conservative and complacent ways. If the 
French Socialists insist on getting more and more philis- 
tine and bourgeois, I think it may be possible that the 
wine-growers will all turn over to the Communists not 
because they believe in Communism but because they 
want to protest. To-day the C.P. has not many disciples 
down here they are too silly and, what is even more 
important, they are not pacifists. And that is a point 
on which we all insist." 

"But they have elected a Communist as mayor here. 
- * " "Oh, that does not mean anything. They needed 
somebody to do the job, a person who would be inter- 
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ested and could spare the time. He is a hard worker, so 
they were glad to put him in this post. The Ledignans 
are very independent, and they were always keen to 
show it. You should read the documents of the village. 
There is the Dreyfus case, for instance. Ledignan stood 
from the very beginning not only later when the gen 
eral feeling had already begun to turn over on his side. 
And the village council had a special meeting in which 
they decided, before the reopening of the trial, to change 
the name of the Rue de la Republique to Rue Alfred 
Dreyfus, and to call another Rue Emile Zola. In their 
resolution they declared that they did so in the firm 
belief that there was no way to defend the honour of 
the republic more effectively than by fighting within 
their modest limits for right and justice, and they could 
do so even better since they were politically and eco 
nomically independent and thus in the position to fol 
low their conscience. 

"Of course, the whole thing was only meant as a 
demonstration no street in the village had really a 
name. A reporter came to explore the place, an article 
appeared in a Parisian paper, and for weeks innumer 
able letters poured over the mayor and the council, 
abusing them by calling them Prussians, Jews, traitors, 
megalomaniacs, spitting at them anonymous, of 
course ! condemning them, and only a very few praised 
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and encouraged them. It was an exciting time for Ledig- 
nan, and they are very proud of it Imagine: a village 
with not <juite 800 inhabitants ! w 

Both Sundays the Pelliers took me out for a trip to 
Nimes. The first time I went all over the town to see 
the ancient buildings the Maison Carree, "one of the 
finest and best preserved Roman temples in existence," 
as Baedeker says, and the Roman Arenes. I did not 
know what to make of them, stones do not speak to me 
even if they are old. Perhaps when I am over forty I 
shall be able to appreciate them, but now I am too im 
patient to listen to silent voices although I scold myself 
as a barbarian for it. On the way home we passed the 
Pont du GardU part of a Roman aqueduct. Its tall arches 
rose hovering like the wings of mighty birds against the 
sky. Here I discovered what I had missed in Nimes: the 
landscape which carries the stones, trees, clouds, water, 
hills and plain, the warm moving life beside the smooth, 
resting and only imperceptibly fading rocks. To me 
life is a thousand times more thrilling than monuments, 
people are so much more interesting than houses. 

The Sunday after, a bull-fight the last of the sea 
son was held in the Arenes of Nimes. Not a proper big 
one, just a mis a morf, but with Spanish fighters. I 
wanted to go. But both Madame and Monsieur Pellier 
refused to accompany me. They thought me very blood- 
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thirsty although I was only curious. One must experience 
everything once. Satiated as I was, I felt in the most 
favourable mood I could choose for such a repulsive 
event. Finally the Pelliers gave way and introduced me 
to a group of Nimoise Socialists who would take me in 
and explain the proceedings to me. I made my heart as 
strong as iron, calming it with the assurance that neither 
my pity nor fear nor disgust could save the animals. 
Their fate was decided in advance. The drawing-out of 
their predetermined end is the most inhuman part in 
the whole affair. It was a pitiable spectacle, scarcely 
exciting, nothing in it of the greatness, of the dignity of 
death; a craft, but an artificial one, and my cold heart, 
surprised, asked my eyes what it was that thrilled the 
mass with this show, which appeared to me more boring 
than disgusting. 

The blue sky stretched as a roof over the open arena 
which seemed hostile towards the alien crowd, remem 
bering the glorious days when the Romans had watched 
the fights in its centre. There was room enough for 
twenty thousand people, but not more than half of the 
seats were occupied. Enthusiasm was low for this last 
fight, only one bull was going to be killed, a bull which, 
during the whole summer, had merely been kept in re 
serve. He was old and clumsy, and not worth the food 
during the winter months. When he entered the arena, 
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he was so tired that he hardly moved. It took a quarter 
of an hour to work him up a little. After receiving the 
first three wounds he simply sat down in the sand 
make it short, I don't resist. Blood was running in three 
thin streams over his Hack coat, and the spectators felt 
obliged to pretend some excitement. The noise and the 
combined efforts of the picadoros brought the bull up 
to his legs again, and the game went on. 

The horses were worn-out hacks, the horsemen nearly 
fell out of the saddle, and the torero had never felt the 
fire of a Spaniard in his veins. He was also tired one 
saw a nagging wife and a swarm of children depending 
on him and he lifted his sword to give the death-blow 
to his victim. Now the mass howled only half an hour 
had elapsed since the beginning of the fight, and they 
had not yet had enough for their money. Regretfully 
the torero shrugged his shoulders. "Very well then, make 
him furious again. * . ? 

The result was that the frightened animal attacked 
the horses which were as innocent as himself. Their 
eyes were bandaged; the creatures were standing close 
to the ring and did not move when the bull rushed 
towards them. He ran his horns right into their bodies, 
the blood sprang from the deep wounds, the horses did 
not utter a sound. Their shaky bones were paralysed 
by terror and surprise. At last the bull was slain and 
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his bloody body dragged over tbe sand. Perhaps there 
was still a poor remains of life in him. He was too gentle 
to curse his murderers with his last breath. If the world 
was like that, it was better to leave it. The band got up 
and played the torero march: "Toreador, en garde! 
Toreador! . . ." and the torero bowed to the disap 
pointed public. What an offensive pleasure, what a 
depressing business with death and ruins! 

The next item was the course libre: the young bull 
wears a ribbon between his horns, and the only object 
of the fight is to tear it off. This game is at home on the 
village meadows of the Midi, of the Provence. Every- 
body is allowed to join in; the only weapons are quick 
legs. About a dozen young fellows, among them some 
Spaniards living at Nimes, jumped into the ring, but 
as soon as the strong little bull entered the arena, full 
of enterprise and fighting spirit, they swung themselves 
back over the low circle of the wooden wall. The greatest 
danger threatened neither the bull he only got scared 
nor the boys they only became short of breath but 
their trousers and posteriors. The public roared with 
laughter. 

I could not help yawning, and turned towards my 
friends to ask them when it would be over. They had 
brought a German comrade with them, a nice young 
man who was working in Nimes as a printer. When he 
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saw my boredom, he asked me: "Shall we both go for a 
walk? It is ages since I went with a girL" He looked 
so imploringly at me that I could not refuse. So we left 
the arena. For two years he had not met a German. And 
he was so happy to have found somebody to whom he 
could talk in his own language that he opened all his 
heart to me. 

"I am not home-sick. I have a good job here, and I 
like the place. But I do not like the French. Do. you 
like them? Well, then you don't know them as I do. I 
tell you, it is very hard for a young man. You see, if you 
have money you can have every woman you want yes, 
every. You just pay the price she asks you for, never 
mind who or how you are, you can have her. On market- 
days when the rich wine-growers come to town, half of 
the factory girls are MIT and stay away from work to 
go to the market. But if you have no money or if you do 
not want to pay, you have to marry the girl, otherwise 
you will not get a single one for a walk on Sunday after 
noon. No girl will understand that you only want her 
as a comrade. How free and happy we were in our groups 
in Germany! 

"The boys are even worse. At the age of eighteen they 
know every brothel in town from cellar to roof, and no 
sexual perversity can excite them; they are fed up with 
women and turn their interest to men. Until they marry. 
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And their marriage-life is full of the most disgusting 
vices. If you weren't a girl I could tell you stories about 
it you are German, you would not believe them. I am 
sick of it. 

"I am only twenty-four, but I want to marry. A Ger 
man girl. I earn enough for two. We could have a little 
flat, a kitchen and a bed-sitting-room. And in a year or 
two, when we have all the necessary furniture, we could 
have children. Can you cook?" I looked at him in sur 
prise. "No. I never tried." "Never mind, you will soon 
learn it." "But I don't want to." "Do you think I 
should do the cooking?" "Now, listen, Fritz, is that a 
proposal?" "Oh, I like you, and I should be a good 
husband to you." I opened my eyes in astonishment. 
"But we don't know each other. . . ." "Oh, that does 
not matter. We are young and have lots of time to learn 
about each other when we are married." "Maybe, 
only I don't want to marry. I am perfectly happy with 
out a husband." "How can you know if you never 
tried?" "My dear Fritz, you are already very French, 
only the other way round. Now I can't go with you for 
a walk on a Sunday afternoon without marrying you. 
Can't you understand that I am just a comrade and 
nothing else? Besides, I am leaving to-morrow, I am 
going to Marseilles." 

The poor fellow looked as if his life's building had 
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fallen to ruins. "So you refuse . . . ?" "I am sorry, 
Fritz. . . .""Well, you can't help it. What a miser 
able winter this will be Perhaps you could write 

to me every week; I shall always answer you at once. 
You are a Socialist, aren't you? So we have something 
to write about. Come along, let's go back to the others 
to see the end of the fight." 



REFUSE 



A QUAKER FAMILY, FRIENDS OF FRIENDS OF THE PELLIERS, 
had invited me for a month. They were charming and 
cordial people. Their house stood outside Marseilles. 

The little daughter Paulette had offered me her room. 
In the frame of my window I saw high fir-trees, the last 
spurs of the grey Alpilles, and a large, white-cloudy sky. 
At night all that lay in the cold light of the moon which 
just reached to my bed, and once again I heard the roar 
ing of the waves running towards the shore. 

I was not often at home. At first sight I had fallen 
in love with Marseilles. On the list of wishes for my life, 
I have put as one of the foremost: to spend a year in 
this town. It seems absurd, but here I breathed the air 
of my native Berlin. As in Berlin, the people are amiable, 
quick-witted, vivid, agile, constantly hunting for news, 
superficial and soon willing to throw the treasures of 
to-day on the refuse-heap of yesterday. Perhaps if I 
were to live here long I should perceive the disadvantages 
very unpleasantly; so long as I was just a passing visitor, 
everything showed only an attractive face. I was even 
grateful for the southern passion for flinging a splendid 
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dress on the side which is visible to the spectator, al 
though rats may be running about behind the fagade. 
It brought colour into the picture. 

In a cheap Parisian theatre I had seen Marcel Pagnol's 
play Marius. Now I found all his characters swarming 
over the roads or sitting in the coffee-houses. Behind 
each bar Marius's father was pouring out glasses of 
cognac for his customers; I saw the little public-house, 
the fish-stall; I crossed on the ferry-boat over the Vieux 
Port, and since Pagnol's play is a comedy which has 
been written out of the soul of the Marseillais, they 
are very familiar with all its characters. As for me, I 
often clapped them on the back. Here in this town I 
began to be French. I chattered quickly, and unper 
turbed by grammar and syntax, made jokes, ate enor 
mous quantities of white bread, drank watered wine, 
preferred the dishes which were cooked or fried in 
olive oil, devoured sea-urchins and violets no flowers, 
but dirt-crusted mussels in the old port, tearing the 
animals with my fingers out of their shells, ate roasted 
chestnuts and sweet steaming cake in the streets, and 
in the bars I always asked for cafe noir. When at lunch- 
time the tram-cars were filed one behind the other on 
the road, I did not swear but waited patiently or went 
on foot. I learnt to walk without stumbling over the 
uneven pavement and not to be frightened at night in 
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the streets when fighting cats or plump rats jumped 
over my feet, 

I loved it all because it was part of this marvellous 
town, which I knew so well because I had so often 
dreamed of a place like that. During the first week I 
could not admire it in its full beauty. It rained a good 
deal and the sky was covered with clouds. But then, at 
last, the mistral blew, every outline became clear, each 
rock grew visibly out of the landscape, and water and 
trees danced. 

I spent most of my time round the harbour. These 
streets, with their narrow pavements, on which highly 
coloured patterns from the human collection pushed 
against and with each other; the shops a fortnight at 
Ledignan had made me a villager the houses, the dark, 
blind alleys to me all that seemed full of beauty and 
mystery, talking an eloquent language of which I never 
grew tired. 

Everybody had warned me not to go through the 
streets of the harlots, at least not alone, and never after 
dark. Yet there was nothing in the whole of Marseilles 
that interested me more. Not that I wanted to shudder. 
I was not frightened, felt neither pity nor contempt. 
For me it was just one of the manifestations of life, a 
naked and melancholy grinning way of existence. I was 
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curious and sympathetic. I wanted to see. 

I asked one of my friends, an elderly professor, to 
accompany me. He had passed these streets behind the 
Hotel de Ville only once or twice in his life and not 
in search of amusement. At first he tried to dissuade me 
from the idea, but then chivalrously he promised to 
protect me. One afternoon we two went off. The pro 
fessor hurried me through the narrow streets, brandish 
ing his cane, and influenced by all the warnings I felt 
like a shy schoolgirl and did not dare to look round. 
But in my memory I marked carefully the streets I 
wanted this first walk merely for orientation, and was 
determined to explore later by myself. 

Strangely attracted, I returned again and again: in 
the early hours of the morning, in the fore and after 
noon, in the evenings and at night. The first time my 
heart beat violently I felt so ashamed of being an 
intruder. When I had left the quarter, a young man 
turned round and followed me. I hurried on; he kept 
pace and talked to me. I did not understand a word. 
"Mademoiselle, mademoiselle!" I looked round; he was 
pointing at my back. I had not the slightest idea what 
he meant. His gestures grew wilder he was inviting 
me to take my coat off. What could I do to get rid of 
him? He did not at all look offensive, neither did he 
make any attempt to touch me, but kept on pointing 
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at my back. In a fit of anger I took my coat off. He 
laughed and went away. I examined my coat it was 
covered with drops of spittle. There must have been 
at least two or three people who thus had shown their 
disapproval in this way. I had not noticed anything and 
wondered in vain who they could have been. 

This adventure encouraged me if nothing worse hap 
pened I could very well stand it. This time and the first 
day when I went with the professor, I had been too 
much occupied with myself to notice much that hap 
pened around me. Little by little I freed myself from 
my own feelings and at last succeeded in becoming 
quite unconscious of myself. 

The girls knew me now. At first hostile or unnoticing 
me, some of them began to invite me in the belief that 
an odd perversity had driven me to them. Later they 
just did not bother with me. Perhaps now they thought 
me a new competitor who wanted to learn the trade. 
I never talked with one of them. One need not ask 
their looks told their stories. In conversation they would 
only have tried to make them up or lie. 

Oh, sadness of life, enclosed in the body of a whore! 
All activity, all flights of dreams and hopes, all long 
ings, all thoughts reduced in the fight for existence to 
one thing, one readiness, one aptitude. What a life in 
misery, disease and dirt. Through the wide-open door 
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all is naked, there is no secret here I saw the tiny 
wretched room, the filthy hed, the battered saucepans, a 
plucked cat, and once, in its cot at the side of the bed, 
a sleeping baby. 

The walls were so thin, nothing but a wooden board 
separated one room from the next, and the groaning of 
this worn-out lust penetrated to neighbour and passer-by. 

How ugly, how old and fat were most of these women. 
Their low fee was written visibly on their faces. How 
deeply must one be sunk, how modest must one be to 
receive pleasure in their arms. There was not even the 
attempt left to paraphrase the procedure. 

Unbearable and depressing was the sight of children 
who lived in these narrow streets. It was no comfort 
that they were not able to perceive the hell in which 
they existed. A dustbin served them as boat, the dirty 
water in the gutter was transformed by their imagina 
tion into a navigable stream, scattered refuse was their 
toy, and the whores who sat waiting on their doorsteps 
were the judges when they quarrelled. 

In front of the houses with the big illuminated num 
bers sat knitting women inviting passing men to enter 
the well-known establishment and pointing out the 
attractions of the cinema inside, and their distaff occupa 
tion seemed distorted into the diabolical. 
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There was a night-shelter for men in Marseilles, and 
I got permission to see it. A Catholic father was the 
warden, a stout and kind man with a very practical 
philosophy. He knew the world, its misery and beauty, 
and he had kept his mind open for everything. He 
showed me round the hostel, accompanied by his huge 
dog, a Great Dane, strong enough to keep a man in 
check. The rooms were empty; the men had to leave in 
the early morning; I should not have been allowed to 
enter as long as they were in. Women are banished 
here; even the house and kitchen work is done by men. 

The place was clean and tidy and well organised* 
When the father saw that I was really interested, he took 
me into his office and showed me his registration-books. 
They were full of the most interesting figures, and he 
did not object to my copying them. 

Marseilles has about 900,000 inhabitants. More than 
a quarter of them are foreigners who have settled down 
here, and of these foreigners the greater part are Italians. 
The next largest group are the Spaniards with more 
than 20,000, after them follow Armenians, Greeks, Rus 
sians, Turks. All nations of the world are represented, 
be it only with fifty-five men like the Japanese. 

All these people came, -driven only by the hope to 
find a job. The strength of their lean arms is often their 
whole property. They are the poorest, worst bred, most 
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useless people from all over the world. In their own 
country they have had neither time nor opportunity 
to gather treasures for brain and purse. The French 
habit of avoiding hard bodily and dirty work gives these 
foreigners their chance. They are grateful if they can 
slave at the lowest jobs for the meanest money. 

After the crisis came, the space grew narrower, the 
pressure from outside stronger. Shelterless, hungry, 
shivering with cold, the foreigners tried with desperate 
obstinacy to get a footing. But often there was nothing 
to be done except to leave Marseilles without success. 

In thifl shelter men found free lodging for eight con 
secutive nights, meals in the morning and evening and 
an opportunity to wash their only shirt. During the 
day-time they were expected to look for work, but many 
of them had already given up these vain and depressing 
attempts and just strolled round the port. 

The town contributed to the upkeep of the shelter. 
For the rest of the necessary money the father went 
cadging. He understood very well how to hold his victim 
fast with his insistent smile until he had got the wanted 
sum. 

Every night three policemen were on duty in the 
little room behind the entrance-door invisible for the 
men entering so as not to discourage them. But if their 
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documents were not all right, no pardon was granted. 
The men seemed already to be warned; interference 
was rarely needed, either in this or in other ways. 
The worst that happened was that somebody got thrown 
out because he smoked in the bedroom, was quarrel 
some, pinched something, or did not obey the instruc 
tions of the sub-wardens. On the whole, they behaved as 
nicely as little girls in a convent. Most of them were too 
tired and worn out to show in any way the greater 
amount of personal energy which would have been neces 
sary to commit these offences. 

I got the figures for the whole of 1931. They were 
terrible enough, although the worst destitution did not 
begin until 1932. One must not forget that these figures 
referred only to one shelter, that many looked for help 
not in such a more or less official institute but preferred 
to seek a sleeping-place somewhere round the Vieux 
Port with their countrymen, that women were not re 
ceived and that hundreds slept out in the parks. 

Ten thousand one hundred and fifty men found shelter 
for 78,794 nights. Forty-five per cent of them were 
French, thirteen per cent belonged to French colonies, 
the other forty-five per cent were foreigners. "We are 
like hunger and poverty and cold we make no differ 
ence between them," said the father. All together they 
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got 157,000 bowls of soup and 14,000 shower-baths, 5,400 
men had their hair cut, and some hundred more had 
been shaved. 

Can one see the misery behind these figures? Can 
one imagine how starved, dirty, despairing these men 
were, how often they had gone without the simplest 
necessities of existence, and how often they would look 
in vain for them when they were back on the road? 

Among the 4,268 foreigners were 900 Germans far 
more than of any other nationality. It is a long way 
from Germany to the south of France, especially if one 
walks on foot. Every now and thenfr during my stay I 
had come across unemployed Germans, tramping from 
place to place, looking furtively for work in each pass 
port the immigration officer had printed: No permis 
sion to work! and keeping alive in inconceivable ways. 
But that 900 of them during a single year in a single 
shelter of a single town would pass the night I could 
never have thought possible, although there is no mere 
chance behind as in the case of the three men from Kam- 
bodsha, the one from Uruguay or the nineteen-year-old 
boy from the Dominican Republic. 

Interesting was that the 900 Germans all together did 
not spend more nights in the hostel than the 468 Poles 
and the 461 Italians. That means that they rarely took 
advantage of the permission to stay eight successive 
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nights but went on as soon as possible. 

Compared with these figures, it appeared only as 
curiosity that besides the 6,300 unskilled labourers the 
hostel had sheltered sixteen university students, three 
doctors, two professors, three tutors and one sculptor. 
The greater part of the men were between twenty-two 
and forty years old the age when, in normal times, 
they are best able to earn their own living thirty-three 
men were older than seventy, thirty-four boys younger 
than fifteen. 

A hell must have started up in their memories when 
they were lying sleepless or hunted by dreams in the 
clean beds of the shelter, nothing but numbers, refuse 
on the dust-heap of mankind. More than anybody else 
I admire them for their patience, and often I wonder 
why they do not organise and try to burn the whole 
world down. 

Another of my friends took me to see one of the 
largest cemeteries of Marseilles. Four classes of dead 
people were buried there: the very rich, the middle 
class, the poor, and the down-and-out. The very rich 
had costly private palaces, one of these grave-chapels 
was often more expensive than a little house. I remem 
ber one, erected for a family of four, a low, sqpiare, 
Gothic building, to the left and right of the front door 
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the statues of the son and mother, on the back the 
daughter and father, each in white marble, over life- 
size, standing on a pedestal. Beside each one a short 
story of his or her life; the son killed at the age of 
eighteen somewhere on the Somme the statue showed 
a boy in uniform, with a heavy steel helmet and a 
rifle in his arm. Whom did he still protect? The mother, 
being already a widow, died of grief, a small, sadly 
smiling woman. What I had not felt at Verdun, at the 
sight of the many thousands of graves, here at this 
private memorial it pressed my heart together in agony 
and shame. I looked at my companion for him I was 
a friend and not a German. Comrades have no nation 
ality. 

A few steps farther was a monument in life-size: a 
large divan on which a dead woman was lying, covered 
with sheets, and half thrown over her body, over 
whelmed by pain, the husband, stretching his arms in 
vain towards her shoulders. The faces were sculptured 
from photographs of both of them, and the whole monu 
ment was a horrid exhibition of intimate relationship 
and feeling, painful and ridiculous. 

All these rich dead were buried on top of the hill, 
with a marvellous view over the Mediterranean. The 
second class was a little lower, without the sea as back 
ground, but still surrounded by trees. The graves had 
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marble slabs on which a bible verse, names and dates 
were carved. The third class was buried among low 
bushes, the crosses were covered with glass bead wreaths 
in which the sunshine was gaily reflected. Last of all 
the down-and-outs were lying in a narrow corner under 
shabby barrows; there was no cross, no adornment, no 
view to something beautiful nothing but a rubbish- 
heap. 

Two thousand five hundred men killed in the last 
war were immured into the walls of a tower which had 
been let into the earth. From the upper gallery one 
looks down four stories like looking down into a well, and 
the walls resemble those of a busy office with 2,500 card- 
index drawers, each carrying a plate with a number 
and a name. If one were to draw open drawer No. 397 
one would find the bones of Marcel Leroux, in No. 
1,729 those of Edouard Rigaud. How orderly the life 
of the dead has become. 

We went over to the crematorium. I saw a tin the 
size and form of a shoe-box and in it the remains of a 
young Englishman who had been cremated five days ago 
after a sudden death. Some pieces of half -melted metal 
from the coffin, a bit of charred wood, and remains of 
white bones, unburnt, but crisply crumbling to pieces 
in one's hand like earth. A week ago this marched like 
you and me and other men over streets and steps, was 
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loved, did scarcely think of God and fervently of the 
world. Now a blast of wind and the little finger flies, 
a second, the last bit of the right leg; the white stuff 
did not look sad at all, but like limestone on a slope. 
There is no rest, no sleep, just decay. 

Although a very cold wind was blowing, my Quaker 
family took me on a Sunday for an excursion to the 
Calanques de Sormiou a wild place on the shore east 
erly from Marseilles where the high limestone hills step 
steeply into tne sea. The white of the rocks, the blue 
of the sky, the icy green of the waves, the darker green 
of the fir-trees, bent by the wind, and of the copse 
junipers, rosemary, thorny bushes colours so simple 
and yet so shining. With Bernard, the twelve-year-old 
son, I climbed high up to the rocks; the stones rolled 
away under our feet; we held fast to old roots and herbs; 
sometimes the wind which blustered here grew wilder 
and almost sent us reeling down. Creeping on all fours, 
we reached the highest point, and now, pressed close 
against the stones, we looked far out over the sea, so 
blue, so gorgeously blue; only the white foam-crowns 
of the waves the sheep, as the French call them 
danced like bright spots. No bird, no boat. 

Fear crept over me, and I think Bernard felt it too. 
Far below and behind us lay the beach, wedged between 
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the rocky walls which surrounded the little port in a 
narrow semi-circle. A few tiny huts, the summer bunga 
lows of the Marseillais, and to the right, apart on a 
terrace, about a dozen cottages with tiled roofs where 
wall to wall the fishermen lived. Life here is of an 
undescribable loneliness. The next village lies at a dis 
tance of three-quarters of an hour; one has to climb a 
pebbly footpath over the mountain-ridge, a car cannot 
pass; all is carried on the narrow backs of little donkeys, 
which were my and all the children's delight. Often 
in summer the cisterns dry up, and a tank-boat sails 
to Marseilles to fetch drinking-water. No gas, no elec 
tricity; it is only lately that a telephone has been carried 
to the outer world, the only link since there is no wire 
less either. Therefore nearly all the young men have 
left the village; not more than four families now live 
here the year round. They, too, are slowly dying out; 
one day on the broken-down and smoky dolls* houses a 
last tom-cat will fight with a mangy dog, and the hot 
summer sun will kill the remains of life in the torn 
trees. I was glad when, an hour later, I was standing 
again on level ground. 

On Monday, soon after sunrise, I went to the old port, 
wearing an old black coat belonging to the Quaker 
father and carrying my Breton clogs, a pullover, old 
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table napkins, a battered tin plate and other lumber in 
my suit-case. I wanted to join one of the fishing-boats 
for a day or two. 

There was much turmoil in the port, but owing to 
the wind, no boat put to sea. On the market the women 
fought over the imported fish; pale, shivering and smok 
ing, the girls stood with crossed legs before their open 
doors, but there were hardly any customers on their 
way the fishermen were much too busy in the hall. 
Cats searched among the refuse-heaps for an old fish, 
but thick brooms swept all away from under their noses. 
With big shovels the dirt was loaded on barrows; one 
was filled high in every street, and behind the back 
of the scavengers new waste was being thrown out into 
the road. 

For an hour I waited patiently in this bustle, still 
hoping that a boat would leave. At last I left my suit 
case at one of the fishmonger's and took the bus to Aix. 

In my memory Aix will live for ever with quiet, golden 
shining rows of streets, high trees in autumn colours, 
round and ripe chestnuts, which knocked at intervals on 
the ground or dropped splashingly into the water of 
one of the many fountains. 

Coming down the Cours Mirabeau even at midday 
only trickles of sunlight come through the dense leaves 
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one sees at the far end the bright open square and in its 
centre the tall Fontaine de la Rotonde. Far glimmers 
the charming play of the light on its hundred jets of 
water, which flow out of the mouths of dolphins, swans, 
satyrs and lions, and the three figures of the goddesses 
stand whiter than snow on top of the monument, back 
leaning against back, as if they are resting from play, 
reaching higher than trees and houses, and visible in 
the wide circle from all sides in exquisite harmony. The 
falling water sounds different notes, and although heavy 
buses rush around the square, yet I thought I heard 
birds singing in the air. 

Later I went through two museums. In one I saw 
merry wall carpets, mainly dating from the eighteenth 
century, the story of Don Quixote, rural games, gipsy 
life, in the other one, pictures. I was quite alone there; 
the faces looked so oddly at me, smiling or strange; 
there was no guard; I shivered in the midst of all this 
perished life that still wanted to talk with looks and 
gestures. 

In a large hall were copies of antique sculptures, 
torso of Apollo, Venus of Milo, a peasant, half naked, 
with an apron round his loins, Lent forward, raising 
his hand as if in search of words. I listened only my 
own heart was beating. It was so cold in the long room; 
the cold was in the stone, not in the air. Oh, my warm 
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heart, my burning life. . . . 

Back in Marseilles, I entered, by chance, the Jardin 
du Pharo on the peninsula which blocks the entrance 
to the Vieux Port. Nearly every day during the past 
months I had watched the sun go down. Each time 
the spectacle had filled me with delight and happiness. 
But this Marseillaise evening lies beyond the possibility 
of description. Only in the rare moments of deepest 
love have I felt a like enchantment run through my 
body, dissolving it, expending my spirit so that it cov 
ered the world and men and reached the threshold of 
heaven. I did not sit nor stand nor lie, I floated away on 
the stream of my own blood which seemed to rush out 
of every vein. Longing and restlessness drove my heart, 
and only the exhaustion which followed afterwards gave 
satisfaction. 

The sinking sun awoke a magic of light and colours 
on the Mediterranean, on sky, mountains, houses, 
churches, ships and harbour. All shades of red and blue, 
of grey and yellow, changing and fading away with every 
breath, and therefore filling eyes and soul with an in 
finite eagerness to hold it and to absorb it into some 
refuge of the mind where merciless oblivion cannot 
reach, depriving. 

At the same time I watched the evening diving mag- 
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nificently into the sea and the play of the sunlight on 
the grey facades of the houses. I was sitting lonely on a 
bench. On my right was the endless space of the blue- 
green water, in front the hills with the church of Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Garde, on my left the harbour, set as in a 
giant frame by the high stand of the Pont Transbordeur 
and above its centre swam the slowly rising moon, a 
bright balloon, the string of which had slipped out 
of the hand of a child, colourless silver at first and then 
gradually deepening, with soft reflections in the water 
of the Vieux Port. 

A big steamer left the docks, hooting, blowing off 
smoke; the lamps at the masthead were already burn 
ing. Small boats shot off with long water-trails behind 
them, fishing-boats returned clumsily, and on the quays 
the fight for booty and price had already begun. 

The first lights flamed up in the windows on the 
ground floors, while the last sunbeams were still re 
flected in the lutherns. How all that light lived and 
strove still more to live, how all that fought in the wide 
air and flowed everywhere or surrendered to the attacks 
of new forces until at last all was covered under the dark 
cloak of the night. Going home, I thanked my parents 
for begetting me. 

And again, the next morning, I tried my luck with the 
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fishermen. The wind was still blowing heavily, the sky 
was cloudless and of a tender blue, the warmth of the 
sun was only to be felt when the mistral took a short 
breathing pause. I was very happy when I found a little 
steamer putting to sea for a twenty-four hours' fishing 
which was willing to take me. I had bought a bottle of 
rum, and I gave it to the delighted captain and his 
crew of four men. We cleared the port, and my expecta 
tion grew to its height. Slowly we moved on, from the 
green into the blue water. 

The five men were very chivalrous, three of them 
Italians who lived in Marseilles, all tanned, with inter 
esting and expressive faces, and especially with the two 
younger ones I soon made friends. They promised to 
cook the bouillabaisse, the famous fish soup, and taught 
me how to drink out of the big wine bottle there is 
only one for the whole crew, and no glasses. The cork 
of the bottle has a hole, the wine shoots through it in 
a thick jet, and without touching the bottle with one's 
lips, one pours the wine directly into the throat where 
it runs down without being swallowed. It looked rather 
easy, but when I tried it I spilt it all over my chin and 
front. I felt very ashamed although the men laughed at 
the joke. 

It was only a short pleasure. We had not left the shore 
more than an hour when the wind started to blow so 
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strongly that the boat swung violently up and down. A 
few waves swept overboard; the men soon dropped the 
idea of staying out to fish. 

The captain gave the order to turn the boat home 
wards. A sad return. I had lost my chance of adventure 
and the men their money, because they only get paid 
according to the catch. Besides my bottle of rum was 
gone. The captain had locked it into his cupboard. I 
could not ask for it back, and I very much doubt if the 
crew ever saw a drop of it. 

To comfort myself I went up in the lift to the Pont 
Transbordeur, and once again I saw the world from 
above, which always gives me a great pleasure: the green 
harbour with the many hundreds of boats, some mere 
nutshells, lying flank to flank along the foot-planks, and 
on the other side the agitated sea. Looking over to the 
Hotel de Ville on the Quay du Port, I noticed groups 
of people gathering. Filled with curiosity I went down 
and joined them. They were waiting for a number of 
weddings. One of the aldermen to whom I had been in 
troduced a few days ago allowed me to enter the room 
where the ceremonies were held. 

It is one of the characteristics of the Marseillais to 
make a big show of a day like this. I sat at the right 
end of the front row, as quiet and watchful as a mouse. 
The first party had left; it was only a ten minutes' pro- 
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cedure. Now the wedding Moutte-Oudry was on a 
fisherman and a girl from the Vieux Port. In they came, 
pompously dressed up, with an air as if they asked: 
"What does the world cost? We'll huy it to-day!" 

On my left an old woman sat down. She looked a cross 
between a parrot and a scarecrow. Everything in her 
outfit was new, from her hat to her shoes; everything 
was in glaring colours with the exception of the hlack 
umbrella, which she kept tenderly pressed to her heart 
in fear of losing it, although no rain was to be expected 
for days. And everything was too tight and small, as if 
it had been bought for quite a different person. She 
could neither breathe nor move and obviously suffered 
agonies. Whilst the ceremony was still going on, she was 
so occupied with herself that she hardly paid any atten 
tion. Suddenly she bent down with a determined expres 
sion in her face, unlaced her shoes and took them off, 
putting them softly under the bench. 

When she had to get up to sign the register as mother- 
in-law, she tried in vain to put them on again. So she 
went in her socks, the umbrella tight in her arm. Now 
the party left the hall, and she marched out at the tail, 
flourishing the umbrella in her left hand and in her 
right carrying her shoes by the long laces, happily 
dangling. Proudly she entered the waiting car. 

I told the alderman about it. "Oh, I think she was 
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one of those who only a few times in all their lives wear 
hats and leather shoes. These fisher people are the 
poorest and most primitive you can. imagine. But for an 
occasion like that they spend the savings of a lifetime 
and run head over ears into debt. They have to slave 
for years afterwards to pay them. When their children 
are confirmed they hire a car for a week and drive round 
to present them to their relatives and friends, and they 
bring the necessary drinks with them in the dicky. You 
can't blame them; they have not learnt anything better, 
and their life is dull and miserable in any case." 

Lingering on the quays, I met a man, an idle observer 
like myself. We sat down on a broken see-saw to converse. 
He was a very vivacious man, talking with a great many 
emphatic gestures, and we were more than once in 
danger of falling down from our rickety seat. As a sign 
of confidence I told him that I was a German, curious 
how he would take it. He was delighted and swore that 
he liked the Germans best of all the people on earth. I 
am sure if I had been an Afghan he would have told me 
the same he had such a loving soul. 

"By the way, yesterday I met two of your countrymen 
when I came out of the cinema. They were talking to 
each other and I saw that they had no money." "How 
could you see it, monsieur?" "Well, a man without a 
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centime in his pocket has a special look in his eyes. I 
know that by experience," "How interesting ! You have 
a strange gift. Do you discover more such things by just 
looking at people? Do you know anything about my 
pockets and about my life?" 

"Oh, my dear mademoiselle, everybody can see that 
you are wealthy. . , ." "Then everybody sees more than 
myself. 91 "Or that you will be wealthy one day. You 
may marry a rich man, you know, or win the first prize 
in the lottery," "I am eagerly looking forward to it, and 
I promise to write you a postcard if one or the other 
should happen. But what about your two Germans?" 

"Well, I gave them five francs each, here out of my 
right pocket, without asking them any questions or 
making them write an IOU. They were struck with sur 
prise when I left them. You see, I have nothing against 
the Germans. I am always like that." "Are you really?" 
"Don't you believe me?" 

He jumped up from the see-saw. Down with a bang I 
slipped, after he had tried in vain to catch me. Scolding 
him I grabbled up again. He had not interrupted his 
talk but kept on repeating: "Don't you believe me? 
Don't you believe me?" And angry as I was, I said "No !" 
For a minute he was speechless with embarrassment. 
He sat down at my side again. Then he said : "If I told 
you a* lie, if a single word was not true, I will fall 
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down here into the harbour, and all my children shall 
te hunchbacks, cross-eyed and limping." That was too 
much for me. Up I got from the see-saw, and down he 
plunged on his behind. I did not dare to look back at 
him but hurriedly left the* place. 

The same day I found a trawler which was putting 
to sea at midnight for a five days' trip. It was one of the 
bigger boats, a steamer of 100 tons, which would put out 
even if the wind were still high. I had a talk with the 
captain, I swore that I never had been sea-sick yet I 
kept silent about the fact that I had had not much 
chance for it and, as in case of the visit to the coal 
mine, that I was as strong and reliable as iron. He 
scratched his head. He was a young and good-looking 
man, the son of the ship-owner. I made him nice eyes, 
and I think that persuaded him more than anything 
else. 

"Very well, be here sharp at midnight. But, mind you, 
there is no comfort on board, nobody to wait on you; 
it's a man's life, and a hard and rough one, too. Don't 
expect any romance or gallantry. The trawler is twenty 
years old, and in all that time there has never been a 
woman on board. Think it over, and if you still want to 
come, be punctual.'* 

Off I danced home to my family like a whirlwind: 
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"Where are my clogs? Where is my pullover? I go out 
with the fishermen, Paulette, I go out with the fisher 
men. . . ." 



FISH 



AGAIN I PACKED MY SUIT-CASE FOR THE EXPEDITION AND 
put a new bottle of nun on top. This time I would not 
return without success. After I had talked things over 
with my family, I added an empty tin to my outfit. Our 
faces went red with laughter. Since there was no con 
venience on hoard, the tin might be useful until I could 
find some other way out of this difficulty. I could throw 
it into the sea afterwards. At the last moment Paulette 
brought me her woollen scarf. She liked it very much, 
and it meant a real sacrifice to her. 

At half -past ten I left the house, accompanied by 
father Roger, who did not want me to go alone through 
the dimly lit and empty streets. It was ridiculous in view 
of the fact that two hours later I should be sailing over 
the sea in the company of ten wild men, nine of whom I 
had never met before. But always the mind will easier 
accept the unusual thing than a slight exception to the 
usual. 

When we reached the tram-stop, we discovered that 
the last tram had passed five minutes ago. Heavens, what 
now? There was nothing left but to walk. Roger insisted 
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on accompanying me farther, although the war had 
changed his healthy leg into a wooden one. There was 
no time to argue, so we just went on, and he even man 
aged to keep ahead of me. 

A clock struck eleven; we were still only in the out 
skirts of Marseilles. Half -past. Thank God the lights of 
one of the main roads, the Promenade du Prado, were 
in front of us. Sweat was running down from our fore 
heads. I was absolutely drowned in Roger's old black coat 
and thought I should suffocate any minute. 

A taxi passed us. Roger stopped it, told the man to 
take me to the Vieux Port and stuffed some paper money 
into his hand. Off we went before I had time even to thank 
Tiim and say good-bye. There were foot-deep holes in the 
road Marseilles has no money to spend on repairs the 
car swayed from one side to the other, and I rolled help 
lessly about in it like a sack of flour. A good introduction 
to my sea voyage ! 

Two minutes before midnight I reached the port. It 
was busy with life, a great many people moving about on 
the dark quay, but only the Mezzara would put to sea. 
There I stood very timidly with the suit-case at my feet. 
Suddenly somebody clapped me on the shoulder Jules, 
the captain. "Hello, there you are, my little girl. Not 
afraid? That's splendid. Come along, then. Hi, Solari, 
catch hold of mademoiselle's suit-case and take it aft." 
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He reached me his hand and helped me up the gang 
way. Solari climbed on hoard, and I followed, jumping 
into his arms. Fie, did he smell of alcohol! And so far 
as I could make out in the dull light, he did not look at 
all pleasant. I turned hack to Jules, whom I considered 
my protector and adviser. He was gone. What could I do? 
Everybody was busy; nobody paid any attention to me. 
Through the open hatch I looked down into the engine- 
room. One of the trimmers moved about there, half 
naked, shovelling coal into the glaring fire. The steam 
was up, smoke poured out of the. low funnel, the water 
in the port was motionless, only the ribbon of moon 
light trembled slightly on its surface. 

Alongside the quays, before the shabby bars, groups 
of men and women were sitting gesticulating, talking, 
drinking: Negroes, Arabs, Italians, Annamites; were 
there any Marseillais in Marseilles? 

But already how far away that was from me. I thought 
of nothing but the trawler, the crew, the sea, and I was 
no longer interested in the world beyond these things. 
The engines began thumping. Jules was now in the 
wheel-house. I heard him shouting into the tube down 
to the engine-room. Half the crew were bustling about 
on deck, the rest were still invisible. Slowly the Mezzara 
cleared the port. My adventure had begun. I felt proud 
and enterprising and full of hope, like a Columbus sail- 
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ing out to the discovery of a new world. 

After a while Jules came down. "Are you tired? Do 
you want to go to sleep ?" I only laughed at him. "That's 
fine. You go right ahead, then! Anyhow, I'll show you 
my bunk. You can have it; I'll share the engineer's; we 
are never helow together." 

He introduced me to the engineer, a man of about 
fifty, come down in the world by constant drinking, a 
very kind and dear soul, generally called "uncle" by the 
crew. On a tiny boat like this no class distinctions are 
possible. We three went aft. A short ladder led below 
to the berth. It was as small as a cell, with four narrow 
bunks, two at each side, an upper and a lower. They be-, 
longed to Jules, the engineer and the two trimmers. 
Facing the entry was the door to the engine-room, which 
served at the same time as stokehold and bunker. Both 
doors were always kept open; there was no ventilator 
in the engine-room, and the only way for the fresh air 
was to enter through the hatches above and to push the 
hot and steamy air out through the doors. 

The other six men of the crew slept in the fo'c'sle. 
The remaining space below served as one big hold for 
the catch, not leaving a yard for a kitchen or a saloon. 
Solari cooked on deck, on a tiny stove behind the wheel- 
house, and the men ate wherever they liked, sitting on 
a box or in the bulwarks, or below in their berth, 
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sprawling in their bunks. It was unbelievably primitive. 
Uncle must have understood my thoughts. He felt 
very awkward and uncomfortable and stepped from one 
foot to the other. "You see " I looked at him. He 
dropped his eyes and made a second attempt. "If you 
want anything " I pretended not to understand at 
all. "Oh, thank you very much, but I am sure I have all 
I want." He hesitated. He was terribly embarrassed. "It 
would only be natural " I still did not understand. 
He cleared his throat in despair. Then he decided to 
leave the matter for a while and think it over. He was 
not pleased with himself. It was so long ago that he had 
talked with a young lady, and never about such a deli 
cate matter. Jules gave me a little kick and laughed. I 
twitched my right eyelid. We liked each other. 

"Listen, I've got a spare linen suit and some woollen 
underclothes. I think you had better wear those. You 
have no idea how dirty it is on board, and you would 
spoil your dress completely. You can change here in the 
berth. I shall shut the doors and keep an eye on them." 

So once again I wore a man's dress and tucked my 
hair under a cotton handkerchief. I put thick woollen 
socks on and took the clogs out of my suit-case. Jules 
was delighted with my appearance. "Look, uncle, we've 
got a new cabin-boy. We'll make him find his legs, won't 
we? Hard work, my dear boy, little food and a good 
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thrashing every day make a man healthy, strong and 
gay." Poor uncle thought I was intimidated and tried to 
console me. But Jules pushed his arm under mine and 
drew me up into the wheel-house. "You ain't afraid, are 
you? You are all right as long as I am here." He laid 
his left arm round my shoulders whilst his right hand 
held the wheel. I was not afraid. 

I climbed down the few steps and stamped clumsily 
in my heavy hoots to the hows. The boat was dark; all 
lamps on board were put out; only the signals burned. 
High on top of the foremast, above the white riding- 
light, hung the triple-striped signal of the trawlers: 
green-white-red. We could have put it out, too, because 
there was no other boat to be seen anywhere on the 
water. The lights of Marseilles were far behind, search 
lights were appearing and disappearing all along the 
coast. The full moon was illuminating the sea, white 
clouds were scattered over the sky, and a cold wind blew 
them away towards the darkness and lifted the boat in 
a slowly rising rhythm. 

We sailed at a speed of about ten knots. I looked down 
into the water. The boat cut it into heaps of white froth, 
remaining behind us for a while and dissolving again, 
swallowed up by the night like the smoke of the funnel 
and the noise of the engines. I touched the damp bul 
wark. I felt safe and confident and as if I had known the 
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world since Adam's days. It had not changed much. 

Jules was wrong; there was romance on board ship. 

Suddenly I realised how cold it was, and shivering I 
went back to Jules in the wheel-house. "You must not 
walk about in the night. You'll get moonstruck or a 'flu 
if you are not careful. Let's have a cup of hot coffee and 
something to eat." He opened the sash-window. "Hi, 
Solari, what about a meal?" 

Solari appeared from the fo'c'sle. He looked uncouth 
and wild and would have been a perfect illustration to 
a pirate story. "Come along and say how-do-you-do to 
our new cabin-boy!" I reached my hand through the 
window. Solari did not know what to do. "Alors . . ." 
said Jules. Now Solari rubbed his right hand on his 
trousers, drew his head close to his shoulders, turned it 
away like a timid bird and gave me his paw. If his face 
were not so black with dirt he had long given up 
washing himself he certainly would have blushed with 
shyness. 

Solari started boiling water in the corner behind the 
wheel-house and fetching bread and cheese and grapes 
out of a primitive larder on deck. One man after the 
other came up from his bunk; only FranQois, the trim 
mer, a very young and reserved Arab, remained down 
stairs in the engine-room. 

The men held their mugs with both their hands to 
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get as mucli warmth out of the hot coffee as possible. 
The steam of the coffee and of their breaths mingled. 
The clouds had disappeared, the moonlight lay clearly 
on the boat, and the shadows moved in the wind like 
dark flags. It made the faces of the crew look stranger 
and wilder than they already were. Yet I belonged so 
much to this world that I noticed it without feeling 
anything about it. 

Jules had given me a mug. "Where is the milk, So- 
lari?" "There's none." "Didn't I tell you to get some 
for mademoiselle? Did you at least buy the ham and 
the biscuits?" "No." "No? You've forgotten? What the 
hell do you think mademoiselle is going to eat now? Is 
she going to starve? Or did you imagine she might live 
the whole time on fish as you swine do?" "There was 
no time " "Go away, you rascal, go away, time 
enough to get drunk, anyhow. You are neither a cook 
nor a seaman, you are a dirty " quickly remember 
ing my presence "disgrace. Yes, that's what you are, a 
disgrace, you dirty arse-hole!" 

Solari looked like a beaten dog and muttered some 
thing in Italian his French vocabulary was a very lim 
ited one although he had left Trieste twenty years ago. 
In future his shyness towards me was indescribable. He 
tried to avoid me as much as possible, hunted by his 
bad conscience and fearing to have hurt me by his for- 
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getfulness. I always tried to talk to him, but I never 
succeeded in getting more out of him than "Yes, made 
moiselle," and "No, mademoiselle." It was mainly 
Jules's fault; he insisted on repeating his reproaches at 
every meal, nearly in the same words; he seemed to ex 
perience a sadistic pleasure, or perhaps he hoped that 
Solari would lose his nerve, which never happened. 

Five minutes later everybody was wide awake and 
busy : the net was thrown out. It was thirty metres long 
and fastened to an iron hawser of four hundred metres 
length which ran over a steam winch. The engines were 
stopped, the engineer surveyed the work at the winch, 
shouting and giving commands, full of the feeling of his 
importance. The jolting noise of the winch was over 
whelming; it made the trawler shiver with excitement; 
it seemed possible that it would simply cut her through. 

Slowly the boat moved forward again, at a speed of 
two, then three, at the very most of four knots, as long 
as we trawled the net over the bottom of the sea. Every 
three hours it was lifted, and the time in between was 
used for sorting the fish, packing them, storing them, 
or eating and sleeping. There were no separate watches, 
all were on duty at the same time. 

But we had not started yet, and so we all, with the 
exception of Jules and Frangois, went to our bunks for 
a short rest. Jules promised to wake me up as soon as 
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they were heaving the net it was quite unnecessary, no- 
tody could have overslept the winch. 

Except for the clogs I did not take any of my things 
off. As I was, I rolled sideways into the bunk. Jules had 
spread a checkered sheet over the mattress. I smiled and 
pulled the blankets up to my chin. On my right the 
waves were rubbing pantingly against the planks; to the 
left of my feet, through the open engine-room door, I 
heard the monotonous stamping of the machines. I 
opened my eyes to see the shining piston-rods move up 
and down. Every now and then the half -naked Frangois 
appeared in my field of vision, polishing something or 
turning one of the screws or handles. The air drifted 
hot and damp along my bunk. 

My head was heavy with all these restless noises 
and movements and lights, it was so unusual and confus 
ing. I could not go to sleep but kept on turning from one 
side to the other. At last, from mere exhaustion, clear 
thoughts left me all became a muddle of feelings and 
ideas and perceptions. 

Then I heard one of the men run over the deck, 
shouting: "Haul home, haul home. . . ." Jules bent down 
to me and tapped me on the shoulder. "We are going 
to haul the net!" And off he ran, up the ladder. I felt 
broken in every limb and shivered all over, groped for 
Paulette's woollen scarf, rolled out of the bunk, slipped 
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into my clogs and followed Jules, stiff and limping. 

The winch had started hammering. All lamps on deck 
were burning, the whole crew was assembled, standing 
on the after-deck and staring overboard into the water. 
The hawser was dripping with wet, and endless. Sud 
denly one of the men lifted his arm: "Slow, slow. . . ." 
The net became visible. The trawler began a careful 
turning manoeuvre; with much excitement and many 
exclamations the hawser was led over a high pulley, and 
the net hauled up by fits and starts. 

Two men clung to it and guided it on board. Thou 
sands and thousands of star-fish, which had been hang 
ing in the large meshes of the net, rained down on the 
heads and bodies of the fishermen, on deck and wheel- 
house. The moonlight and the water made them glitter; 
they had tiny bodies, not bigger than a halfpenny, and 
five legs not longer than a finger. They were yellow and 
brittle like dry grass and broke off at the slightest touch. 

Yet these withered-looking animals were full of help 
lessly shivering life; even the injured stumps moved 
hastily. The men cursed, picked up large shovels and 
threw the stars, more than a hundred at a time, back 
into the water. But the whole length of the net was 
thickly covered and filled with them, and the rain did 
not stop. So the men gave up the useless effort and 
stepped on them with their heavy boots as on a carpet 
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of straw. The following morning I still found dozens of 
them in every corner of the trawler, dead and crippled. 

The string at the bottom of the bag-net was unfas 
tened, and two hundredweight of fish poured down. 
With terror in my heart I had looked forward to that 
moment. Now I only felt amazement. How could I know 
the names of all these kicking creatures? The fishermen 
themselves scarcely have an idea; they call them whit 
ing, chaplain, seadog, tigercat and pigfish. 

This moving heap stared at me with a thousand eyes. 
There was one fish, graceful and slenderly shaped, the 
thin scales densely laid, having a silver shine, and back 
and fins of a radiant blue like the sea in the sunlight. 
It was more beautiful than the most admired woman in 
a costly evening-dress. Another one was round-bellied, 
with red and golden colours, a third brown and long 
as an eel, a fourth plain and clumsy, but just this one 
was the tenderest eating. 

There were the seadogs, nearly a metre long, broadly 
built, boneless, firm and elastic like caoutchouc, with 
brown and black stripes on their backs, white bellies 
and wicked, toothless mouths on the underside of their 
bodies. To make them unconscious, the fishermen lifted 
them up by their tails and banged them with their 
heads on the deck. Then they opened and shut their 
mouths for a few times in agony, and thick, dark blood 
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trickled out of their wounds. Half an hour later they 
recovered and hegan to move forward on their fins 
like seals. 

Other fish had the grimaces of devils; the sea-tongues 
were nearly headless, flat animals; another flat and 
square fish was greeted by the men with an angry cry 
and carefully but quickly returned to the sea it has a 
sharp, poisoned tail and causes ulcerating wounds. 

Jelly-fish and polyps slid with long, forward-re aching 
legs over the boat. Chariot, the tall Algerian, picked the 
spongy bodies up by gripping into the wide pockets of 
their mouths. Resisting, the legs stuck to the deck, 
dancing they hung in the air, the underpart covered 
with suckers as with a row of white buttons. Chariot 
threw the jiggling mass vehemently on a box; the pulp 
flowed out, but immediately afterwards it regained its 
form, contracted and changed its colour from red to 
yellow and white and green. 

Between all that lay the houses of the hermit-crabs 
round, fist-sized stones, coral-coloured or grey. They 
were warm and as soft as clay; the entrance-hole seemed 
to be pressed into it by a boring finger. Half the body 
of the crab hangs mail-clad out of this hole. It never 
leaves the protecting cover entirely. When I broke the 
crumbly mass, I discovered the pale, soft lower part of 
the body, and the sharp smell of the sea attached itself 
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to my hands. I put two of the balls into my pocket. 
When I thought of them two hours later, I found the 
crabs hanging out of the holes in a vain effort to move 
back to the water. They were dead and looked as if they 
had suffered much. I hurled them into the dark. 

Sometimes we caught a few mussels; we were not 
over a place where they live in multitudes. The men 
saved them for me, hut one night I slept on them and 
crushed their nice shells. 

After the opening of the net half the crew crouched 
round the catch whilst the rest fastened the second net 
to the hawser and threw it into the sea. The catch was 
carefully sorted; the small fish and crabs were useless 
and therefore given back to their element. Those that 
went first had a chance to revive, but towards the end 
of the sorting they no longer felt any happiness in their 
regained freedom. The eatable fish were thrown into 
special boxes, each of which held about forty pounds. 

For a long timfe the heap was in wildest motion. Each 
fish fought in a different way for his life. They jumped 
up, they writhed, they twisted, glided, moved over the 
others; propped on their fins, the big square fish struck 
their wings, the polyps tottered towards the stern, a sea- 
tongue crept like a caterpillar, found a hole in the bul 
wark and slid with the dirty water back into the sea. 
And the sea-dogs gaped again and moved their tails. 
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Little by little, whilst the men were still working, all 
died soundless under their hands. But this death of a 
thousand animals did not frighten me. Here nothing else 
was fulfilled hut an eternal law: they are born in the 
water and shall pass away in the air. I took a rouget 
on my palm. I watched it slowly die, one of thousands 
having its death without an elegy, a death which was 
revealed and yet secret as the fish was at the same time 
a merchandise and a marvel of creation. 

After an hour, the fish lay in files in the boxes, all 
staring in one direction, with painful opened mouths. 
Out of a hose water was poured over them to clean 
them; they shivered a last time with fading strength; 
no hope was left. 

The morning wind blew over them; behind the clouds 
the sun was rising in red and gold. In the early light 
the boxes were covered with little pieces of ice and 
packed into the hold. Dolphins jumped out of the water, 
seagulls circled above. To me it seemed that we stood 
motionless in infinity. 

I went down to my bunk to warm myself a little. So 
did Jules, who slept above me, and Francois, whose bunk 
was on the other side of the berth. Jules tucked me into 
the blankets before he climbed up. For a minute his 
legs were dangling in front of my face, then he rolled 
his towel down as a curtain for me to prevent the light 
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from, the engine-room shining directly into my eyes. I 
murmured a thank you and fell asleep at once. 

When I awoke, Solari was standing with a cup of 
coffee in his hand two steps away from my bunk. He 
had spilled half of it and reached me the rest without 
saying a word. Then he hastily withdrew. The other 
bunks were already empty. I shut the door to the engine- 
room for a moment. Then I went up to the deck and 
threw my tin overboard. 

Turning round I saw uncle behind me. "Can I do 
anything for you?" "No, thank you, I am splendid." 
"You know, I am the oldest here on board; they call 
me uncle; you can confide in me; we are all human; 
if you feel a natural longing, just tell me, and I shall 
send the trimmer for a minute out of the engine-room; 
just sit down on the coal; the trimmer will clear it 
away; you need not be ashamed; it is our fault that we 
have no convenience here, hut we are only men, and we 
are used lo it." 

Uncle stopped, out of breath. He had not looked at 
me at all and had hurried out this well-studied speech 
so as to get rid of it as quickly as possible. I felt sorry 
for the poor old man and promised that I would always 
take him aside confidentially if it was necessary. The 
moment came soon enough. Meanwhile the sea had 
grown rougher, and it was not at all easy to keep my 
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balance, to manage the long and complicated trousers, 
and to avoid touching the coaL The hatches were open, 
and the crew was passing on deck. They could easily 
have seen me. I must confess I have never been in a 
more awkward position, which was made worse by my 
consciousness of it. By the third day I had fortunately 
learnt to take it all with humour the only possible 
attitude. After that all became easy. During the whole 
time of the journey there was never a man rude or 
impolite or unkind to me, and they tuned their cursing 
down to almost drawing-room limits. 

For lunch Solari cooked the bouillabaisse. He took 
the best fish, four, five different kinds, potatoes, onions, 
garlic, oil, and coloured it with yellow saffron. Soot 
swam on its surface, and his dirty fingers bathed in it. 
Yet there is no soup which could be compared with it. 
I had brought an enamel plate with me, and Solari 
polished it with his sleeve, over which he had shortly 
before rubbed his nose, before he filled it. I ate with 
the greatest appetite. 

The day went quickly. I spent most of the time in the 
wheel-house. It gave good protection against the wind, 
and I rolled a blanket round my legs to keep the cold 
off. Jules and I did not speak much. From the age of 
seven he had spent his life on ships, and although he 
must have had many strange adventures, he did not 
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think them really worth telling to him it had hap 
pened all during the day's work. If he wanted sensation, 
he bought for twopence one of the weeklies printed on 
pink or yellow paper, which report nothing but murder 
stories and sexual crimes. And he did not consider them 
fit material for conversation with, a young lady. Neither 
did I feel the need for talking. I had some questions 
about the ship and the crew which he answered out of 
a good knowledge of things, then we both fell back into 
taciturnity. All things spoke for themselves. 

The evening came, and again Solari stood at the stove 
and cooked coffee. The fireshine and the moon were his 
lamps. Leaning in the foVsIe-head, Chariot began to 
sing no words, just sounds, thrown up to the wind. 
Oh, this song made me cry it was so melancholy and 
lonely. He howled the tunes into the night, a negro 
exorcising the moon. But there came an angry voice 
from the bunks: "Hi, Chariot, are you making bad 
weather again?" It was an old superstition on board: if 
Chariot sang, the storm came. And coming to himself, 
Chariot ceased at once. 

Chariot was a man as big and strong as a tree. Always 
he was excited or moved, always he was talking, turn 
ing the words upside-down for mere haste and throwing 
his arms about in wild, dramatic gestures. To empha 
sise or to overcome doubts, he hit his breast violently 
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with his fists and rolled his eyes. His favourite com 
panion was Fernand, a little Bulgarian, who did not 
understand a single word, but nodded his head sympa 
thetically and said peacefully: "Si, si!" 

I was up half the night. I was neither awake nor doz 
ing, simply floating together with the ship. Shortly after 
midnight Jules gave me the wheel: "Try if you can 
manage." When he had assured himself that I could, 
he went down to his hunk for half an hour and left me 
alone. Never before was the night so black as when 
I was the pilot. I was great and powerful. "You may all 
rest. I am at the wheel. The Mezzara takes her orders 
from me!" 

Later, after Jules's return and swollen with his praise, 
I also lay down. Soon all my power disappeared the 
wind was growing, I turned over and over and felt very 
bad. Oh, Chariot, why have you called the storm back? 
It needed all my self -persuasion to endure it and to 
whisper into my body: "I am not going to be sea-sick, 
I am not going to be sea-sick. . . ." And, oh, wonder, it 
worked 1 

During the following days and nights the same opera 
tions were repeated over and over again at intervals of 
three hours. The second day the fish had already lost all 
strangeness for me, and I began to help with the sort 
ing. My hands became rough; wetness and cold cut 
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their knives into them and made them stiff and hard. 
The vehemence of the wind was increasing, and the 
trawler tossed restlessly through the water. I could not 
cross the deck alone, the planks were too slippery and 
danced away under my feet. I was as drunk, and could 
only move forward by holding on with one hand to the 
railings, ropes or masts and with the other to the men 
who supported me as firmly but tenderly as possible. 

One morning Solari asked me if I would like a wash 
I am sure, not on his own initiative. I thought it well 
time and unsuspectingly said yes. He took a bucket 
which was sticky with scales, fastened it to a long string 
and dipped it into the sea. The water was dim and yel 
low. He reached me a towel a rag of a towel, but the 
same moment I felt that my self-suggestion was not 
going to work any longer if I put it to such a serious 
test. So I just stammered "Thank you!" left the sur 
prised Solari with bucket and towel and climbed up to 
the wheel-house, where I sat down with a last effort. 
Thank heaven, this time I was saved. 

That day we did not get a warm meal. The wind made 
the work more difficult; one of the nets was caught on 
the rocky bottom and torn and had to be repaired. 
Solari had to work with the others and could not spare 
the time for cooking. We all swallowed only a piece of 
white bread and poured a jet of red wine into our 
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throats. For me Solari had fetched a mug, but I pre 
ferred to do without. I was very proud when only a few 
drops fell on my suit. Some of the men ate the fish raw, 
of course only the little ones, and they snipped their 
heads off with their finger-nails. Chariot threw a slightly 
scaled rouget on the glowing stove; it smelled smoky 
and burnt, but the meat underneath was white and 
tender. 

The engineer had discovered that I knew a little 
English and wanted to talk with me now in that language 
which reminded him of^the glorious days when he 
was sailing round the earth on big ships. I could not 
understand a word and had simply to guess his pro 
nunciation was so bad, and his memory had not saved 
very many words. I kept on asking: "Beg pardon?" and 
"What?" until at last he doubted if I really knew 
English. It never dawned on him that the fault might 
lie with him. 

He and Jules were the only ones on board who could 
read and write fluently. The others were poor beasts 
of burden who hardly knew a school from inside. They 
did not feel the pride of sailors in their profession nor 
did they hold together in comradeship. They worked, 
and the rhythm of the work pushed them forward. 
They were caught in a net themselves, each three hours 
were a mesh, not big enough to let them slip through. 
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Beside the captain and the engineer who were Loth 
French Jules's grandfather had been an Italian there 
were the Arabian trimmer Frangois, the Algerian Char- 
lot, the Bulgarian Fernand, the Italian Solari and two 
other men from Italy, a Pole and a Turk. They did not 
speak each other's language and could only make them 
selves understood in a mixed slang. The work was un 
bearably hard and wore them out to wrecks; they had 
to give it up at about the age of forty. Before that time 
they tried to make as much money as possible, but their 
fixed share in the proceeds of the catch was never big 
enough to allow them any savings worth mentioning or 
to change over into a more settled and independent 
job. No energy, no longing was left in them. Yet they 
were obsessed by a strange restlessness and changed ship 
as often as possible, always hoping to make a move up 
and only finding the same conditions everywhere. 

In summer the primitive life on board might some 
times even have its pleasant side. In winter they were 
never warm nor dry; hands and feet became chilblained 
and so torn that they formed a single ulcer into which 
the salty water bit with a thousand pointed teeth. The 
storm crept under the clothes, roughened the skin and 
made heads ache. Life was an unjust punishment no 
single person could sin so hard as to deserve this hell. 

It was the last night of our trip. We were sailing 
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home towards Marseilles. No sign of it was yet to be 
discovered. The wind had calmed down; there was no 
moon; clouds covered the whole sky; soon it would 
rain. The trawler moved heavily with her filled paunch. 
And suddenly, like a fata Morgana, Berlin appeared 
before my eyes, bathed in a million coloured lights. I 
wanted land under my feet, I wanted the thousandfold 
noise of a capital, I wanted crowds and songs and drums. 
I heard my happy steps already knock the pavements 
of the Berlin streets. Move on, Mezzara, move on! Oh, 
that you had wings! And to the surprise of Jules I 
started singing the Marseillaise and my voice was rough 
from wind and weather : 

"Wohlan, wer Recht und Freiheit achtet, 
Zu unsrer Fahne steht zu Hauf . . ." 

After a moment's hesitation Jules joined me in 
French: "Contre nous de la tyrannie Vetendard san- 
giant est leve . . ." 

We sailed on, singing, until we reached Marseilles. 
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IN ALL THESE MONTHS I HAD NEVER FELT ALONE; ALL 

people had been kind, all had interested me* I^had 
loved them all, although I had only caressed some 
children's heads, only kissed some women's cheeks. 
Their simplicity, their joy of life, their sense of humour, 
their courage and comradeship and loyalty had filled my 
heart with happiness. Every day had made me rich. I 
had heen quiet and peaceful and content and yet long 
ing forward and farther. 

There was no end to the journey. The certainty that 
I could resume it any day made it hearable to break 
it off. 

In the middle of November I returned to Berlin. 

One day, driving down the Leipziger Strasse in a 
crowded bus, I saw Fred walking in the street. I pushed 
my way through the door and jumped out as soon as 
the speed slowed down. Hurrying back, I had no other 
thought than to see Tnm again. I ran and ran; there 
were hundreds of people going in either direction. Fred 
Fred. . . . 

My heart was beating as in May; all the past months 
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had vanished like a dream. In a moment I dropped all 
I had carefully gathered in France. There he stood, 
looking into a show window. Fred! He turned to me 
it was a stranger. 

For weeks afterwards I looked round wherever I 
walked, wherever I entered a room, a theatre, a cafe, a 
tram; I felt uncertain of myself. Christmas came. And 
the year 1933. Sorrows grew to giants. All thoughts of 
love faded away. 

Half a year later I left my country. Most of my friends 
have been scattered over the whole world. The rest live 
in darkness. 

I started a new life. 
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